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A REPORT ON TWO NATIONAL SAMPLES OF HEAD START CLASSES: 1967-68 and 1968-69 



CHAPTER 1 i 

SOME ISSUES IN EVALUATING THE EFFECTS OF HEAD START ON 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



This is a report on one aspect of Project Head Start: some character- 
istics of children, their families and the programs tKfey attended, and the 
relationship of these experiences to their development. It is the first 
national report on the .immediate changes associated with participation in 
full-year programs. Earlier national studies have examined summer 
programs (Temp and Anderson, 1967) and the achievement of children 
several years after leaving Head Start (Cicirelli et al.., 1969). 

It is, however, not a comprehensive report; the focus is on the child's 
cognitive and social development in the context of the classroom experience. 
Such a focus is limited because early human development is a complex 
function of the child's own characteristics (for example, sex, physical 
.appearance, health, energy /activity level, temperament—all of which "/ 
differentiate Babies at birth), the characteristics of his family (for 
example, family ^structure and status, and the personal attributes of the 
immediate and extended family) and the social and institutional milieu 
into which he is born. To isolate classroom experience as the primary 
associate of change is an oversimplification if we claim to be studying 
human development with a full appreciation of its richness. This 
complexity was recognized quite fully when Head Start was developed. 
Head Start objectives have included from the beginning: 

a) Improving the child's physical health and physical abilities. 

b) Helping the emotional and social development of the child by . 
encouraging self-confidence, spontaneity, curiosity, and self-discipline. 

c) Improving the child's mental processes and skills with particular 
attention to conceptual and verbal skills. 

d) Establishing patterns and expectations of success for the child 
which will create a climate of confidence for his future learning efforts. 

e) Increasing the child's capacity to relate positively to family 
members and others while at the same time strengthening the family's 
ability to relate positively to tjie child and his problems. 
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f) Developing in the child and his family a responsible attitude 
toward society, and fostering constructive opportunities for society to 
work together with the poor in solving their problems. 

g) Increasing the sense of dignity and self-worth within the 
child and his family • 

Only some aspects of these objectives are assessed. The assumptions on which 
Head Start was based did not suppose these objectives could be achieved 
in a linear or an independent manner, in pursuing by more-and-mote of 
one activ/ity, one goal at a time. /Ihe Head Start model is interactive, 
requiring support of the whole child in his whole life space. It is this 
model and this policy that uniquely distinguish Head Start from other 
early education programs. Any evaluation of Head Start that is less than 
that is incomplete and potentially misleading. It may provide a test of a 
more simplified vievl? of human development, but it will not provide a test of 
Head Start as it was originally conceived and as it has in policy been'' 
operated. The major implication of this limitation is that a great deal of 
initial variance (individual differences), final variance and change vari- 
ance will not be accounted for by classroom factors. Some of this unaccounted 
for variance will be due to the less-than-per f ect reliability .of measures. 
More is likely to be due to those institutional, social, contextual and con- 
stitutional factors which are not taken adequately into account. 

, To point out this limitation early in the report is not to disparage 
ill any value the importance of the findings. Classroom experiences are 
of great importance, and particularly when the child is making the first 

J transition from the home to the classroom.. The nature of this experience 
is surely of profound significance; the usually vivid recall of. one's 
first day at school and of the kindergarten year, while later grades are 

. more blurred, becomes a personal "verification" in addition to the 

significance predicted from psychology theory. Identification of how the 
nature of ^ this experience is related to changes in the child is -a task 
which is in itself complex, and worthwhile. The findings thus say some- 
thing of much importance to Head Start and to early child development; they 
•do not tell the complete story. 

The study design is directed primarily to the question of interaction: 
do different kinds of programs have different effects on different children? 
If so, what are the optimum interactive circumstances? If not, what single 
pattern of experiences "works best?" There arejrio control groups of chil- 
dren who have not attended Head Start: the comparison <ii^ £)f development in 
^different kinds of Head Start programs. ^ 

To those who have thought of Head Start as a preschoo ^^compensatory edu- 
cation program with a uniform curriculum,- these statement^may be a first 
introduction to what Head Start set out to accomplish, how the program 
developed, and what it is like. The data reported here are for 1967-68 
(FY68) and 1968-69 (FY69) , the first fully operational years for the nine- 
to-twelve month programs. Other data, both earlier and more recent, will 
be used to supplement the .findings from the present analyses. 
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A* The History and Objectives of Project Head Start 

The Office of Econoiriic Opportunity (GEO), was created in 1964 by 
President Lyndon B, Johnson as part of the War on Poverty; the agency was 
to develop and administer new solutions to the problems of the poor in 
an effort to eliminate or reduce 'institutionalized poverty and the 
suffering of millions of Americans caught in the poverty cycle. Central 
to many OEO efforts was the belief that effective solutions required the 
meaningful participation of those affected in program development and 
administration. The creation of a new role for the poor — the role of 
valued participants in decisionmaking and management — was a significant 
step for many persons, both economically privileged and deprived. The 
tide had long been running toward emancipation and self-determination, 
and participation by minotities in events affecting them: OEO becaiTie 
one of the swiftest parts of this current. 

Early OEO programs were directed to the needs of adults: job 
training, legal assistance, health, and other locally determined community 
action projects. In December 1964, R. Sargent Shriver, then Director of 
OEO, requested Dr, Robert E. Cooke, Pediat rician-ih-Chief of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, to develop a plan for children of th%, poorv^ The program was to 
be of immediate benefit for them and, as par^fc" of the ^overall OEO program, 
contribute to breaking the poverty cycle at^'as~toH as possible, 

A suramar>' of the report of the Panel brought together by Dr. Cooke 
is reproduced as Appendix A. The Panel recommended creation of a special 
program for young children. In recognition of the fact that . the influences 
of poverty on the child are manifested in many^ways , the program was to be 
comprehensive, attacking health, nutritional, family and developmental 
problems as these toight influence the child's development. While a 
successful comprehensive intervention was expected to give the child a 
better chance in school, the conferees recognized that institutional 
chmges would be necessary to sustain positive effects and that bettering ^ 
the child's life would be no simple ti^sk. The goals of the program, 
cited previously from the Cooke memorandum', reflect this view. 

Not infrequently, conversations and articles reflect a common miscon- 
ception of Head Start as "an eight week summer program to prepare children 
for school," In rereading the Cooke memorandum, it is evident that while 
the panelists expected that environmental intervention could have 
significant effects on development, they appreciated the complexity and 
magnitude of the task. The eight-week summer program was seen as a start,' 
on a small scale, to assess the feasibility of the approach and gauge its 
effects. There was, however, what can be regarded as over-optimism on 
how easily the approaches and ideas developed in studies of 20 children 
or iso could be melded with the spirit of community action on a national 
scale, and under-anticipaticn of the immediate popularity of the program, 
.wnich resulted in a sTiift in scale from a relatively small effort' to a 
large national program. 
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After approval of the' Cooke memorandum, Head Start was scheduled to 
begin in summer 1965 serving about 100,000 children. The responses of 
Community Action Agencies (CAA's) and Local Education Agencies (LEA's) such 
as the public schools were overwhelming. The hastily gathered staff, 
working late at night and weekends, managed to process grants authorizing 
service to 561 ,000 children. All of the support and training services 
were put togccher under similar pressure by pediatricians, social workers, 
nducatprs , psychologists, and administrators under the guidance of 
Dr. Julius B. Richmond, first Director of Head Start, and Mr. Jules 
Sugarman , the Deputy Director. 

Local evaluation studies, national reports of services provided, 
and the reports from consultants and communities generally indicated that 
despite the believable mix-ups, confusion and delays , the program was 
resoundingly successful in reaching poor children and their families, 
people long thought to be unreachable by "the Establishment" or its 
representatives. The my th* that poor families were indifferent to their . 
children's welfare was exploded by the initial response to Head Start 
and the continued support and virtually unaminous support found in every 
survey of those served, and evident in the action initiated by parents 
at the local level to support the Head Start program. 

A few summer programs continued to operate in 1965^1966, while the agency 
caught its breath and began preparing for what clearly was going to be the next 
year. During this period, program objectives became more clearly defined, 
tiie role and function of different components were elaborated, training 
programs were planned for staff at all levels, and work was begun on the Head 
Start manual and the series of pamphlets (the "Rainbow Series") that pro- 
vide the national framework of expectations and approaches, A national^ 
research and evaluation program was also developing under the leadership 
of Dr. Edmund Gordon. 

Summer 1966 thus was the "shake-down" year for the newly organized 
project; more of the summer 1966 programs continued to operate in 1966-67, 
and new full-year grantees were funded throughout FY67. In part the 
decision to fund the more expensive full-year programs was based on the 
belief derived from theory and early evaluation data that longer, more 
intensive experiences were needed for children and their families to 
benefit as fully as intended in the objectives. Summer 1967 was the first 
fully operational program, with-most staff trained and most support systems 
in place. The 196 7-68 full-year prpgrams similarly were the first where 
jjnplemen t ation of the Head Start idea could be expected to approach the 
quality intended. 

In 1967-68, two new programs were developed, again based on theory 
aud evaluation evidence. The Parent and Child Centers served extremely 
deprived families with children from 0 to 3, in the belief that for many 
children. Head Start was "too little and too late," Project Follow- 
Through extended Head Start upward in K, 1, 2, and 3rd grades, in the 
belief that \f the gairis associated with Head Start were to continue, the 
public schools as institutions would have to change , becoming more like 
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Head Start in parent participation and in offering comprehensive services 
and enriched classroom experiences. By summer 1968, data from studies . 
.of Head Start and other preschool progi.'ams were reasonably consistent in 
showing immediate benefits, usually greater for the longer programs, and 
a leveling off in performance after the children entered public schools. 

The Westinghouse Report on the public school achievement of children 
who had attended summer 1965> 1966, 1967 > and 1968 programs and full year 
1965, 1966, and 1967 projects confirmed these earlier reports of a 
"catch-up'* by non-Head Start children after the second ye^r of public 
school (Cicirelii et al., 1969). The Westinghouse Report led (a) to . 
conversion of many, presumably less effective summer programs to full- 
year programs, (b) to an emphasis on finding maximally effective curriculums 
for Head' Start and Follow-Through, and (c) to a widespre ad feeling that 
"Head Start was a failure." In subsequent years, losses of funds have meant 
cutbacks in the program that have been slowly restored as some new funds 
became available. (Head Start Fact Sheet, Appendix B,) Only a few new 
programs have been funded since 1968. 

r ^ 

In 1969, operation of Head Start was delegated by OEO to the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare to be administered by the 
newly created Office of Child Development (OCD) • Under the guidance of 
Dr. Edward F. Zigler, first Director of OCD, and Mr. Richard E. ^Orton, 
Associate Director for Project Head Start and Child Service Programs, 
Head Start has turned increasingly to experimental programs examining 
innovative ways of serving children and their families. The present 
report is thus to a certain extent a national statement of .accountability 
on some aspects of the immediate impact of the 1967-68 and 1968-69 Head 
Start programs and is part of an on-going effort, begun in 1968-69 and 
now scheduled for completion in 1974, to find out what kind of classroom 
experiences can best contribute to Head Start's objectives for the 
psychological development of low-income children. 

This brief history is summarized in Table I.l which shows .by 
year funds appropriated, programs funded and children served.— 

B. Some Research and Evaluation Issues Associated with Head Start 

Initially, two issues received considerable attention in Head Start 
evaluations, both those funded by Head Start and the many initiated by 
other agencies and individuals: (1) is the program delivering the 
services it is obligated to deliver to eligible children and families? 
and (-2) is the program of benefit as expected to children and their 
families.? 

■ • • 



^ References "ts^ntributing to this section include: Steams (1971); 
Datta (1969); Grotbert (1969); Cicirelii et al. (1969). 
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Table I.l 

miAD START FUNDS PROGRAMS AND CHILDREN, 1965 THROUGH 19 73 

(Dollars in Millions) 



Year 


FY 


Funds 


Grants 


Children 


SuiTin^er 1965 


66 


$85 .0 


2 ,397 


561 ,000 


Full Year 1965-66 










Summer 1966 


67 


98.0 


1,645 


573,000 


Full Year 1966-67 




81.9 


470 


160,000 


bummer lyo/ 


DO 


TIC £i 

116 .D 


1,249 


466 ,300 


Full Year 1967-68 




210.4 


750 


215,100 


Summer 1968 


69 


91.0 


1,185 


476,000 


Full Year 1968-69 




192.0 


709 


217,700 


uumrner lyoy 


/ U 




1 ,iUU 




Full Year 1969-70 




212.3 


700 


216,700 


Summer 19 70 


71 


26.1 


504 


117,461 ) 


Full Year 1970-71 




298.7 


1,152 


264,714 


Summer 19 71. 


72 


22.0 


450 - 


89 ,600 


Full Year 1971-72 




317.5 


1,225 


-278,880 


Summer 19 72 


73 


20.0 


425 


77,600 


Full Year 1972-73 




335.1' 


,1,240 


281,280 


To these questions 


have 


been added 


2/ 

three others :— 





1) Does the success, or failure, of Head Start viewed solely as a 
compensatory education program mean compensatory education has succeeded, 
or failed? 



2) How durable, are the benefits of very early, early, primary 
school and later interventions? 

3) Wl\at program (curriculum model or approach) works best? 



Identification of these only implies that these are popular questions; 

it does not imply that they are necessarily the most appropriate or the 

most relevant from the point of view of an ideal evaluation of a program 
such as Head Start. 
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The first two questions may seem heavy burdens to bear for a new 
agency, creating and training its staff in new careers, often caught in 
the yearly turmoil of budget justifications and re-organizations. They 
should aot, however, be indefinitely deferred^ program documentation, 
analysis and effects can contribute much to program planning however 
complex the skein of idea, implementation, and assessment. However fragile 
available measures or limited possible designs, evaluation data are 
collected, analyzed, reported and used for program decisionmaking. 

Where these are child and family data, interpretation of such 
evaluation is often difficult. Collection of data on child and family 
development should be, in our view, among the very last steps; in a social 
change process that begins with identification of a social problem, 
continues with the conceptualization of possible solutions to the'^ problem, 
moves to small-scale *'tryouts" of the idea, then develops a delivery 
or managerial system 'for implementing the idea, which finally — if all 
of these prior steps have gone well — will Have major effects on children 
and families. In this paradigm, a "positive" finding is likely to indicate 
"success" at every prior stage. A "negative" finding is uainterp re table 
if the study involves onl^. "outcome" assessment: the failure could be 
at any one or at several of the stages between identification of social 
need and outcome. 

Like most assessments, almost all Head Start evaluations are of ^^-y-: 
outcome; only recently have evaluations begun to study the whole process 
to identify where success and the breakdowns, if any, have occurred. By 
referring to other studies and to some of the history outlined earlier, 
it will be possible to, place the 196 7-68 and 1968-69 findings in a broader 
perspective than the study design itself provides^ 

C. A Brief Overview of Head Start Evaluations 

Head Start evaluations can be. grouped in four categories:, descriptive 
studies of program compliance with the guidelines, one-site research and 
evaluation reports, suminative (overall) national, impact studies, and 
national intervention and interactive model studies . 

1.* Descriptive Studies . Between summer 1965 and summer 1970, 
the Bureau of the Census conducted, at the request of Head Stagrt, surveys 
of random samples of Head Start programs, centers, classes, staff and 
children^ The questionnaires were designed by Head Start evaluation staff 
and program specialists to assess compliance with national guidelines and , 
to describe Head Start programs. A series of reports prepared by Barbara 
Bates of the Office of Child Development provides an extensive description 
of each summer and full-year program since 1965 .^ In general, the findings 
indicate compliance with Head Start guidelines .» but also detail the sub- ^ 
stantial variation;w£thin the guidelines of child, family, staff and other 
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program characteristics. Hiese reports indicate that Head Start is not a 
homogeneous program: . the diversity matches and perhaps exceeds that of 
the population served, since variations in program elements themselves^' 
overlay population characteristics. In addition, the Census surveys have 
identified areas where programs are not providing the required level of 
service. These data suggest that while most programs are in compliance 
wiMi most guidelines,* program quality is .(a) uneven w,ithin components and 
(b) likely to vary from extremely good to very- poor*", from class .to class 
and from project to project. Variations seem, predictably, to be greater 
in the early programs than in more recent years; trend analyses have shown 
steady progress in nany areas of significance to Head Start with provision of 
extensive in-service training and election of parents to^.Policy Councils. 

. 2. Qne~site Research and Evaluation Reports . Most of these 
reports are available, through the ERIC! Early Childhood Education 
Clearinghouse (University of Illinois: Urbana> Illinois). Many were 
funded by Head Start to assess the immediate effects of program partici- 
pation- on child development and to follow the c^^ildren after they entered 
public school. Some have control groups of non-participating children; 
some involve pre and post measurement; some are after-only studies. 
Several ^have rigorous experimental designs comparing the immediate and . 
longer-range effects of program participation in "traditional," and 
'^experimental" Head Starts. Something of this variety^ exists , it should 
be noted, in the research studies of . experiment al preschool programs, not 
all of whichu,have pre and post measures with eligible 6hildren assigned 
at randoro to experimental and control conditions. The findings from 
these studies have been reviewed by Grotberg (1969), Datta (1969), Steams 
(1971), Butler (1970), Miller (1968), Weikart (1967) and others. 

In general it has been found that most intervention programs have a 
statistically reliable effect on cognitive and linguistic ""performance , and 
that the ^^ains are greater when (a) the program is directed toward 
specific educational objectives,' and (b) the children participate for an 
eight- to nine-month period as contrasted to summer only. 

Programs selecting children with marked developmentcl lags, programs in 
which the educational objectives are clearly identified and daily activities 
painstakingly matched to these objectives, and programs which are taught 
by the researcher or are supervised by him are likely to show very large 
gains and average or above average final levels of attainment. In these 
programs, few interactions with child characteristics are reported. Programs 
with children who are initially more competent, (as measured by the 
tests) programs with broadly staged objectives, an,d programs with little 
supervision directed to the classroom experience are likely to show .modest 
benefits and may reporc more interactions. 
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It is of interest that most reports have either ^iled to find direct 
psychometric evidence of personal -^social' development or have not attempted 
to measure it, although "increasing the self-concept" is a frequently stated 
goal. This reflects in part the fact that there- are few entirely satis- 
factory measures of cognitive, perceptual-motor, linguistic and academic 
skills for preschool children ^nd,^ at present, no published measures of 
personal-social growth rated as satisfactory by reviewers. One important 
exception is Emmerich's report (1971) that Head Start children show 
substantial gains in socialisation, cooperation and task-orientation and 
decreases in aggressiveness and .timidity within the first six months of the 
program. This finding .(based OR^ctual observation of children, not tepts) 
is- consistent with similar changes reported in Head Start children by 
Dittman et al. (1971) in the clinical - case histories also derived from 
observations and interviews, rather than tests. These studies lend support 
to the Zigler and Butter-field (1968) conclusion that changes in. personal- 
social attitudes such as trust in adults ancP motivation may be readily 
achieved by intervention and may actually account for many so-called changes 
in "cognitive ability" as measured in the usual testing situation. , - 

a 

*■ With due regard for methodological and other limits to present knowl- 
edge, most researchers conclude that immediate changes in- the development, - 
of low-income preschool children are typically consequences of intervention 
programs, consequences that are well within the current sta^te-of-th^art 
for small-scale programs and at least theoretically possible with proper 
supervision and effort in larger-scale projects. 

Why then, have many other researchers concluded that "compensatory 
education has been ^ried and apparently has failed" (Jensen 1969)? 
For one thing, the large effects with above-average final levels are not 
that frequently reported. To date", only classes taught by the researchers 
themselves (Gprigle, Englemann) have yielded mean performances at the superior 
or gifted levels. Only classes under the direct supervision of the researcher 
(and not always then) yield, large gains and average final levels (Weikart, 
Karnes). Most reports find statistically reliable gains* and/or slightly 
below-average final levels. 

Secondly^ most — but not all — followup studies have found a "catchup ' 
effect." The experimental (E) children do not gain as rapidly after they 
enter public school although earlier gains are not lost. Control (C) 
children shov a spurt which, while slight, is often enough to reduce the 
E-C difference to statistical "non-signif icance . Almost all one-site 
Head Start followup studies and aliiiost all followup studies of 
experimental preschools .have rciported this phenomenon for most measures. 
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Willie there have long been important: exceptions (Beller, 1971)*, until 
very recently (Sprlgle, 1971) there "has been nc instance of substantial 
^ffects persisting for three or four years after the ^ children enter 
regular public schools. The recent, report' of Sprigle's Learning to Learn • 
programs shows large, high final level and durable differences between 
E and C two years after the children have left the program^ Understanding 
why this, program has been so effective may, in; conjunction , with analyses 
of other data, constitute a '^reak-through" in the: development of child 
development programs • ■ . 

3. National Impact Studies , Only cnis national impact study has ' 
been .reported for Head Start wiiere the. objective has been^to assess 
overall effects' rather than relate program characteristics Jio outcome. 
The Westinghouse Report (Cicirelli et ^1., 1969) was' funded by' the OEO . 
division of Research, Program Planning and Evaluation * in summer 1968. 
ITie design involved comparison of the performance ^of Head Start and 
non-Head Start children in 104 sites who ^ were in the first? second and 
third grades in October-November 1968. About two-thirds of the children 
had attended surpmer programs. Measures included* the Metropolitan Readiness 
and Achievement tests, the individually administered Illinois Test of 
. Psycholinguis tic Abilities, and three experimental .sel f-concept, schoiastic 
motivation and attitudes toward school* inventories . Teacher ratings and 
parent interviews were also collected . Although aspacts of 'the study are 
rae^tliodoliygically controversial (Smith and Bissell , 1970) , th^ findings 
clre similar to those of the earlie^l: one-site reports. Children tested 
*sbon after leaving Head Start achieved higher scores than controls; the 
second and third graders showed a "^tatchup" pattern. There was no 
evidence of^ motivational benefits or of benefits from attendance in the 
summer Head Starts, as measured by the criterion tests. Both the initial 
anal^rses of Cicirelli et al. and the reanalyses of Smith and Bissell showed 
that in some groups (Southern; b.lack; urban) the Head Start children were 
substantially better off than the nonparticipant controls. These results 
•are also similar to" the findings of the 1965 "^summer programs reported by 
Coleman et al . (1966). 

While the findings of the Westinghouse Report were similar to those 
of other studies, the conclusions drawn were not. Most researchers 
interpreting similar findings had' concluded that i>rograms should be'-^^ 
'Extended through primary schodl. Cicirelli et al. concluded that most 
Head Start programs did not have the effects expected and recommended 
curtailing the ineffective suitm)er projects and improving the educational 
program by installing known successful model's. An experimental ^approach 
to Head Start was strongly urged. While many writers, bolstered by e^irly 
rt^ports from Follow-Through and other studies where program^ are extended 
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upward in whole or in part, continue to advocate comprehensive long-term 
interve^^tions, other writers (Bereiter, Rohwer) have questioned, the "mystique 
of early intervention=» and recommended interventions directed to career 
training at the late primary or junior high school ages. Wargo et al. (1971) 
found little evidence, however, that later interventions were more successful 
or durable than preschool programs; if anything, ..preschools appeared more 
"successful." ^rom many points of view, these alternative recommendations 
and interpretations Jielp maintain a perspective, on development as a .continuou 
process, whose "important periods" occur throughout the life of an individual 
recognition of the importance of early childhood should not mean an irnder- 
emphasis on the opportunities and needs of later childhood and youth. 

4. National Intervention and Interaction Studies . Most national 
evaluations funded by Head Start are based on an interactive assumption: 
the belief that different programs have different effects on different 
children. Prompted in part by Hunt's description of the import^^nce of 
the proper "match" between the child's competencies and the program's 
challenges and in part by the diversity of Head Start children which 
seemed too great to be equally well served by one approach, this belief 
has been shared, by such researchers as Di Lorenzo and Salter (1969) and 
' Karnes (1969), who hava investigated the different effects of several, 
well"-known curricula. 

H^ad Start national evaluations have included-.a review of the summer 
J.965 reports (Planning Research Corporati^on) , an analysis of the associates 
of the 'first full year (1966) prografe experience (Planning Research 
Corporation) , an evaluation of the summer 1966 Head Start programs 
(Educational Testing Service), a study of the effects of Head Start on 
community institutions (Kirschner Associates), the Head Start/Follow- 
Through Planned Variation Longitudinal Study (feissell, 1971), and the 
ETS Longitudinal Study (Shipman, 1970). From 1966 to 1969, the major 
evaluation program was undertaken by the 14 Head Start Research and 
Evaluation Centers. (See Table I»2.) 

In all of these studies , assessments of program and teacher character- 
ist ics and of class-room process variables have received as much attention 
as assessment of initial and final levels of performance. The analyses 
in these projects have been directed to identifying the conditions 
associated with greatest gain foy different children ^ 

For summer 1966 and full year 1966 teacher and program characteristics 
were not in general reliably associated with changes or differences in. 
language, cognitive or personal-social development. A number of correlations 
has been identified, however, as worthy of further investigation; for eixample 
the negative relation between SB gains and structured classes and positive 
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correlations with informational -playful aspects. There has been to this 
date relatively little evidence from the Head Start data that child, 
family or program characteristics are differentially associBted^ith 
magnitude of gain during the head Start experience. While in every study, 
some differential effects and interactions appear, the small size of 
the effects and the infrequency of the interactions are more strikinp, . 
.Methodological problems inherent in these earlier data mean that 
interpretations must be made Tiautiously: one explanation v^as that the 
range of classroom characteristics not sufficiently large in the 

1965 and 1966 programs to permit a sensitive test of . the .interaction 
hypothesis, and that the measures were too academically oriented. The 
need to test the interactive hypothesis as sensitiA^ely as possible has 
preempted the evolution of Head Start national evaluations from simple 
random. sample designs (1966 summer) to planned variations or interventions 
intended to influence what the classes look like (1969, 70 and 71). 

The evaluation data reported here are intermediate stages in this 
evolution. In 1967-68, naturally* occurring variations were sampled; 
in 1968-69, about one-third of the classes were "regular" Head Start 
programs and two-thirds were experimental programs . 

Table 1.2 - ' . 

HEAD START: NATIONAL: RESEARCH AND EVALUATION STUDIES,' 

1965 THROUGH 1972 



Year 



Project 



SuTamer 1965 

Summer 1966 

Full Year 1966-67 

Summer 1967 
Full Year 1967-68 

Summer 1968 
Full Year 1968-69 



Summer 1969 

Full Year 1969-70 

Summer 1970 

Full Year 1970-71 

Summer 1971 

Full Year 1971-72 



Summer 1972 

Full Year 1972-72 



Local research \studies; PRC report; Census Study 

ETS nationalj^aluaVion, Census survey 
E & R c^tfCer study; Census survey 




esearch studies; Census survey 
center study; Census survey 

Local research; Census survey 
E & R center study; Census survey; ETS longi tudinal 
study, Year 1;' (Wes tinphouse report, spring 1969) 

Census sur^-ey 

Planned Variation, Year 1; ETS longitudinal study, 
lear 2; Census survey; community impact study 

Census survey 

Planned Variation,. Year 2; ETS longitudinal study. 
Year 3; Census survey 

Health Start Year 1 

Planned Variation, Year 3; Home Start Year 1.; 

ETS longitudinal study Year 4; parent participation 

study 

Health Start Year 2 

Home Start, Year 2; ETS longitudinal study. Year 5; 
staff mobility study 
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CHAPTER II 

THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY AND SELECTION OF MEASURES 



A. Methodological Issues 

Evaluation methodology has changed rapidly since 1965 wher the 
first Head Start proprams were funded. So rapid are these changes 
that in the two or three years , ^between study design, data collection, 
analysis, and preparation of the final report, the design is likely 
to be obsolete. Studies likely to be designed in 1970-73 as compared 
with evaluation studies designed in 1965-6'8 are liable to be: 

1) Less over-optimistic about how long it takes to implement an idea, 
1972 studies of new programs such as Health Start and Home Start involve 
assessment of the planning process, of staff selection and training, 

of program management and administration, and will allow about three 
years before impacts on the target population are assessed. 

2) Closely linked to program objectives. 1972 evaluator^ work 
with program management to, identify objectively how the manager will know 
if the program is successful and when short-term, intermediate, and 
longer-term effects are expected. Evaluators in 1972 are more 
conscious of the need for prior development of sensitive, reliable 
measures, or when the program is launched, alert those concerned to the 
fact that, some objectives cannot be measured satisfactorily. Measures 

are more likely to be criterion-referenced indicators of specific behaviors 
to be changed and less likely to be exclusively indicators of ''transfer" 
or "generalized" effects. 

3) More efficiently designed. The limitations of quasi-experime'ntal 
designs, of post hoc matches, of gain scores, and of covariance adjustments' 
to compensate for playing fast and loose with the design required for rigor- 
ous statistical inference have become more apparent. The problem is not 
only one of assessing change, but also of being able to ascribe the change 
to a program intervention, which is what most evaluation is required to 
accomplish, or to impute relative change to different kinds of treatments 

or programs. The minimum design required, unless, there are nationally 
standardized measures of effect and the program is administered to a simple 
random national sample, involves a control group which does not receive the 
experimental treatment, one selected at random from applicants for the 
experimental treatments- Many evaluation theorists are now advocating 
adherence to minimal design criteria even if this means smaller samples 
for nationally important studies. 
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The studies reported here were designed with some hut not perfect 
foresight. Among the limitations (from a 1972 persnective) are: 

1) Lack of controls who have not attended Head Start. 

2) Non-randoi? assignment of children to different program 
types v;ithin Head Start. 

3) Use of ^'transfer'' tests rather than criterion-referenced 
measures and "transfer" tests. 

4) N9n~-unif ormity of tim.e and conditions of data collection. 

4 

Among the advantages of these 1967 and 1968 studies are: 

1) Extensive descriptions of what actually happened in the 
classes. 

2) Data on child, family and program characteristics for large 
national samples over a two-year period so replication is possible. 

3) Concern with personal-social as well as academic development. 

4) Initial and final measurement. 

In 1966-67, 470 full-year programs serving 160,000 children were 
funded. Funding began in the summer of 1966 and continued throughout F766. 
By January 1967, only about 50 percent of the programs that were to be 
funded during the year were actually operating. Evaluation of these 
programs was primarily vested in 14 regional University-based Evaluation 
and Research (E & R) Centers. Not all of | these Evaluation and Research 
Centers could be funded in September; the 'last Center did riot begin 
operation until early in 1967. The overlap of the beginning of full^year 
Head Start classes with operation of E & R Centers was not complete so 
that the 1966-67 data do not provide an ideal "pre'^ and "post" study. The 
average interval between first and second testing was only four months, and 
some children were enrolled for as long as seven months before they were 
first tested. The studv was designed and ineasures selected by the 14 
Evaluation and Research Center Directors and Head Start national office 
staff. Data were collected by the centers and analyzed under the direction 
of the national office. 

The Evaluation and Research Centers were in operation from 1966 to 

1969 when the planned variation project was begun, and the Centers phased 

out. The designs and measures developed in the three-vear period are 
summarized in Table II. 1. (See also Datta, 1969)- 
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Table II. 1 

HEAD START NATIONAL EVALUATION DESIGNS AND MEASURES 
1966, 1967, AND 1968 , 



1966 



1967 



1968 



Design 

N classes ' 
N children 
Selection 
of classes 

Selection 
of children 

Coipjnon Measure s 
— - ■ ,j 

Classroom 
activity 

Teacher char- 
acteristics 
Class 

resources and 
facilities 

. Family back- 
ground 

. Administration 
Cognitive 
performance 
-iT — ^Achievement""" 
Motivation 
Social 
adjustment 

Special Measures 



Data Collection 

Mean' week of 
Pretest 
Mean week of 
Posttest 
Mean interval 
of weeks 
% with prior 
Head Start 



226 
1806 

Variability by 
category 
random within 
class 



ORF 

questionnaire 
observer forip 

interview 

Binet 



TSI 

teacher ratings 



12 
28 
16 
30 



177 
1889 

variability by 
class process 
all in each 
class 



OSCI I 

questionnaire 
observer fonn 

interview 

Binet 



tester rating 
tester rating; 
SIO ^ 

four clusters 



148 
1989 

experimental 
interventions 
no prior H/S 



OSCI II, POT, 
teacher question- 
naire 

questionnaire 
observer fonr 



interview 

checklist 
Binet 

PSI, GUMP 
tester rating 
tester ratinp, . 
socioTnetr ic 

Special for each 
experiment 



'7 
32 
25 
29 
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1 . Design 



Tn 1966, classes -were selected to provide variability by the 
delegated agency operating the program (flommunity Action Agency or 
, Local Educational Agency), location (rural/urban), and child ethnicitv 
(black, white, Spanish-surnamed , Polynesian)- As many classes as 
possible were studied. Samples of 6-8 children within each class were 
selected. 

In 1967 5 information on classroom style and process for individual 
teachers as provided by regional office staff was used to select classes. 
A distribution on the 1966 characteristics was also sought. Fewer 
classes were studied, and all children within each class were to be 
included. This design might possibly, but not inevitably, provide a 
less representative sample of Head Start programs than in 1966. However, 
it offered a greater opportunity to assess differential effects within 
a classroom. 

In 1968, many K &. R directors felt that the "natural variation" 
approach meant that too fev sites were exemplars of new ideas in early 
childhood education and som»e believed program effectiveness- was not 
uniformly hip;h, if performance on achievement and cognitive tests was 
the criterion. Each E & R director developed a research design in an 
area of particular interest with comparison (regular) Head Start classes 
and intervention classas. Insofar as possible the interventions were 
diverse including projects emphasizing language, basic cognitive processes, 
parent education, community participation, setting of objectives, and 
facilities. The designs are summarized in Table II. 2. There were no 
sampling requirements other than the selection of children with no more 
than four months of prior Head Start experience and the national geo- 
graphic dispersion due to location of the E & R Centers, Host Center 
directors chose ""sites relatively near to their universities, with atten- 
tion to the rural/urban distributions. This design would permit greater 
inference about curriculum and interactive effects but would not necessarily 
be programmaticaily representative of Head Start classes. Since nationally 
representative Census samples were drawn in 1968-69, divergence from many 
national child/staff characteristics could be checked, and, it was expected, 
either appropriate statistical adjustments made, or conclusions properly 
limited. 
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Tabl^ 11,2 

EVALUATION AND RESEARCH CENTER DESIGNS, 1968-69 



2/ 

Center- 



Boston 
Syracuse 
Bank Street 

Temple 

South Carolina 

Tulane 

Southern 

Texas 

Kansas 

Michigan 

UCLA 

Hawaii 



No. of Classes 

c37 r4 7 



4 
14 
8 



1 
2 
4 



8 

6 
12 
10. 
11 
11 
7 
9 

.10 
8 



Ob:iective of Intervention or Study 



Effects of community participation 

Teacher praise/blame behavior 

Comparison of Bank Street and 
"structured" HS 

Effects of preatly enriched materials 
Language developTnent program^^ 
Language development progranr-^ 
Language/parent education—^ 
Language development program^^ 
Behavior modification training 
Piagetian training-cognition 



Teacher feedback on progress of 
evaluation 

Language/parent educatiorr^^ 



— Tulane, South Carolina and Texas all had one design ^nd program; 
Hawaii/ Southern also had another design atyd program. 

— The University of Chicago (Dr. V* Shipman) and Teachers' College 
(Dr. R. Thorndike) participated in the 1966---67 and 1967-68 studies only- 

3/ 

— C = Comparison, regular Head Start classes. 
A/ 

— E = Experimental Head Start classes. 
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2 . Mec isures 

In everv evaluation, parent and class data have been coJlected 
and efforts made to develop and collect child data appropriate to. the 
several Head Start objectives. It has, however, proved difficult to 
create reliable, readily interpreted and easily administered measures 
which are also psychologically meaningful for different age and cultural 
groups. In many studies, the ev^^luator is caught between investing in 
(a) new measures that look meaningfui but may be very costly to use or 
prove to be insensitive or unreliable, and (b) available measures that 
inay be inappropriate developmentally or culturally, and thus nninter- 
pretable — or worse, misleading because the usual interpretation is well 
known but invalid for the Head Start population. 

The 1966 measures included the Stanf ord-Binet , interpreted as a 
measure of general cognitive performance; the Preschool Inventory, 
interpreted as a measure of achievement and school readiness; and the 
Head Start Behavior Rating Scale, completed by the teacher for each 
child. The Observer Rating Form (ORF) describing teacher style in the 
classroom completed the main battery. 

In 1967, a large investment was made in collecting very detailed 
information on child/child and child/adult classroom interactions. The 
Social Interaction Observation (SIO) measures were collected pre, mid,, 
and final, and involved A3 minutes of free play observation in 10 second 
intervals, about 2900 records per child each of vhich could contain 
between three and ten discrete "bits^' of information. A tester 
rating form to descyribe the child's adaptation to the testing situation 
^wa& added, and a detailed record of classroom activity (OSCI) was 
obtained for five days spread throughout the year. In addition, E & R 
centers formed four clusters which collected finer-grained measures of 
the child's (a) personal-social development, (b) ..language, perceptual 
motor and cognitive development, (c) teacher and classroom, and (d) 
family characteristics. 

In 1968, the OSCI was revised to record both classroom activitv 
and teacher behavior, a checklist of administrative variables and 
a rating fonp for teacher style/sanctions were developed, the parent 
interview was augmented, and a sociometric measure and a new test of 
achievement motivation for preschool children (Gumpgookies) were 
adopted. National training for OSCI observers and parent interviewers, 
and a national coordinating center to help ensure uniformity of 
data collection r3nd coding were provided. 
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The 1967-68 and 1968-69 mqnsures and the ration«'ile for their selection 
are described in the followinp, section- The 1966 measures ;^re not included 
•since this report is directed to the 1967' and 1968 program years. In 
addition, the cluster measures (1967)^ and special measures appropriate 
for the E & R Center intervention (1968) are not discussed.^ The cluster 
measure data have not been analyzed, in part because some of the 
experimental tests proved unreliable and in part because the common core 
data received priority. Information on the special measures is available 
in the individual reports on their experiments submitted by E & R Center 
directors to the national Head Start officel 

B. Measure Selection and Psychometric Characteristics 

For 1968-69, child-family and teacher-program information was 
collected through the use of 24 forms, questionnaires or, test instruments. 
Information available on the child included pre- and posttests on the 
follov7ing instruments: Stanf ord-Binet , an Inventory of Factors Affecting 
the Stanf ord-Binet , GumpRookies, Hertzig-Birch Response Style, Sociometric 
Play Situation, Animal House Scale of the Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence (AH-WPPSI) , and the Preschool Inventory. In 
addition, the Child Master D^ta card used in 1967-68 data collection was 
used again* ~~ — 

1. Child and Family VariabZ .ns (1968-69) 

The Stanf ord-Binet was developed as an intelligence test, that is 
a measure of the individual's ability- to learn from experience. This 
interpretation requires that the individual tested have been exposed 
to experiences , similar to those of individuals on whom^ the measure was 
standardized. In the i9 60 revision of the Binet, the' standardization 
sample is considered to overrepresent white, and more advantaged children. 
Even if the sample had been representative of the ethnic ^and economic 
circumstances of children in the general population, the performance 
of any group whose life experiences diverged from the standardization 
sample as a whole would have to be interpreted, as both an indication 
of experience per se and ability to learn from experience. Th^ high 
lO^s of more advantaged children therefore indicate a greater ability 
to perform certain tasks but the ability is due both to possible 
differences in learning capacity and certain differences in life 
circumstances that favor performance or test items. The lower performance, 
typically achieved by a child from economically constricted circumstances 
indicates less ability on the skills measured by the Binet but the level 
of performance is due both to possible differences, in learning capacity 
and certain differences in life circumstances that do not favor 
performance, on .test items. In addition, vaillingness to perform and 
adaptation to the test situation influence performance on any measure 
in this study, and further attenuate interpretations that might reflect 
'^native capacity.*' 
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' As a measure of performance, the Binet absolute level has repoatodlv 
bc^en found sensitive to intervention of many kinds; relative position 
within groups exposed to the same interventions chanpes much less. WTiero 
the intervention is very effective, the individunl differences within 
groups may in fact be increased, as children more able to learn respond 
to the opportunities they have not previously had. The Binet frequently 
has been reported to predict school achievement as well as rate of learn- 
ing a variety of nev; tasks. ' , 

The Inventory of Factors Affecting the Stanf ord-Binet is a modification 
of the face sheet of the Stanf ord-Binet (SB). The tester rates the child 
on hi's observed behaviors during the SB testing situation. The adaptation 
used was , prepared by Dr. Herbert Zimiles of the Bank Street College of 
Education and Dr .. Carolyn SterjaL_of UCLA. The ratings reflect traits such 
as impulsivity, concentration, and activity level.^ ~ _ 

The Gumpgookies (GUMP) is an experimental test of achievement 
motivation (BaHif and Adkins , 1968) diesigned for preschool' children . 
The pre form consisted of ICO items while the post form consisted of 
55 items. Since the origixial form was considered too long to administer 
to young children, A5 of the 100 items were discarded on the basis of 
E & R Center critiques of the 100. items and psychometric data. Each 
item consists of a card containing two -"Casper the Friendly Ghost*'~like 
creatures, one of which is intended to exhibit more achievement-oriented 
behavior than the other. For example, one figure might be successfully 
completing a task such as building a block tower while X-he other figure 
might have fallen blocks all around him. , The child Is then asked which 
"Gumpgookie". is his "Cumpgookie . " Internal consistency reliability for 
the Gumpgookies is .76. 

The Hertzig-Birch Response Style Instrument, like the Inventory of 
•Factors Affecting the Stanford-Binet , is given in conjunction with the 
SB (Hertzig et al., 1968) and is designed to measure various cognitive 
styles that the child employs when responding to SB items. For example, 
a distinction is made between a wrong response where a child "works*' at 
a problem solution and a ^%^rong response where a child dbes not "work" at V " 

a problem solution. Hertzig,^ Birch et al, (1968) have demonstrated dif- 
ferences in these cognitive styles among various ethnic and SES groups. 

In the Spciometric Play situation developed . by Dr . Robert Roger, - 
eacli child, selects (a) three play situations depicted on six choice 
cards and' then (b) the photograph of a preferred classmate to put into 
each of the three play situations. Measures of each child's popularity 
and isolation can be derived from this instrument. The structure of 
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tho observations resulted In artifactual prc-post correlations; that 
is, i-r some <-hi Idretn's popularity incroase'H from mldsesslon to post, 
the remaining cliiidren'j^ popularity has td decrease due to constraints 
imposed upon the children's ratings. Analyses with other measures piven 
at the same time, or a categorical use of the data with particular 
attention to the isolate, seem metrically promising under such circumstances 

The Animal House Scale of Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence (AH-WPPSI) is similar to a Digit-Symbol or Codiiig Test. 
A key at the top of a board has pictures of different animals, each 
with a differently colored cylinjder ("house'') under it. The task 
involves inserting the correctly^ colored cylinder in the hole beneath 
each animal on the board. The score is a function of the time, errors, 
and omissions. The WPPSI is also a standardized test of ability to 
learn. This subtest was selected as a relatively culture fair 
performance measure of ability to learn a new task. 

The Preschool Inventory" (PSI) was originally developed in 1965 to 
assess the level of cognitive maturation of Head : Sjiart children. It was 
designed to measure skills that ai'e believed necessary for success in 
entering elementary school. There are four sub^ales and a total 
scale for this instrunient . The four subscales are the Social Respon^' 
siveness Scale, the Associative Vocabulary Scale, the Concept 
Activation^Numerical Scale, and the Concept Activation-Sensory Scale. 
These scales are highly int^rcorrelated . The total score is derived from 
the responses to 76 items. The PSI seems to be measuring cognitive func- 
tioning at a more concrete level than the SB, and is interpreted as a 
measure of . achievement or school readiness. The forjti used in 1968-69 was 
an experimental version developed for this study which has since become the; 
standard, measure commercially available (ETS) . Performance data ' 
■from the 1967-68 E & R sample contributed to item selection and revision 
and . Che 1968-69 E *& R pre data are now the national standardization sample 
data for low-^income children. 

Information on the family was availal^le from the following 
questionnaires and subitems: Parent Interview-Pre , Parent Interview-Post , 
First Day of School question, and the Adult-Child Influence Techniques 
items. The latter two wer-e part of the parent interviews. 

The Parent Interview-Pre contained questions pertaining to socio- 
economic level such as family income, father- s occupation, mother's 
education, and father's education. There were also measures of the 
mother's expectations, aspirations, attitude toward education, and 
attitude toward life in general. These latter items are interpreted as 
locus~of-control measures- 

Locus-of-cohtrol (internal/external) reflects the individual's 
sense of power (internal control) versus helplessness (external). The 
individual with a sense, of internal control believes he has the 
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power to control his o^m life and its circumstances and to influence 
the lives of others and the behavior of authorities- The individual with 
a sense of external control believes he has little command over what 
happens to him and his life circumstances and little ability to change, 
influence or modify the lives of others. I/E has been found to predict 
which individuals among those sharing constricted life circumstances are 
able to overcome these circumstances . In the Coleman (1966) survey , for 
example, the black children with high test performance also had high I 
scores. In other studies, l/E changes have been associated with change 
in achievement. Direction of causality is open to question: Are the 
high I individuals more accurate in rating their influence and power 
because they are more competent, or are they better able to take 
advantage of whatever opportunities they have because they believe they 
can? , 

Information was also available on family structure, amount of reading 
to the child, living space, parent participation in Head Start, and 
various parental child control techniques. The Parent Inlerview-Pos t ' 
administered at the end of the child's participation in Head Start 
contained many of the same questions as the Pre-Interview so that it 
was possible to assess changes in the families' life styles and attitudes 
from the beginning to the end of the child's participation in the Head 
Start program. In most instances, the mother provided the parent 
information. 

The First Day of School items (Hess et al - , 1969) involved 
reporting a mother's response to the open-ended ques tion 'Vhat would 
you ^tell your child to do on the first day of school?'* The item 
measures how. the mother views the teacher, classroom, social situations, 
achievement, home-based preparation, and personal safety. A trained rater 
places thought expressed by mother's "messages'^ into a number of a prior"^ 
categories. The ratings were done under the supervision of Dr. Robert Hess, 
^riie measures have been found to be sensitive to social class differences 
within black samples, to predict -preschool achievc:merit,v ^nd to be reliable 
predictors of later school achievement.' " , 

There were four Adult-Child Influence Techniques items. One 
question asks the mother what is one of the .^orst things that her 
Head Start child does and how does she (the uiother) respond to it . ~ 
A second question asks the mother yhat are little annoying things r^that 
het Head Start child does and how doe^ she respond- to them. The third and 
fourth questions relate to what the child does that the mother likes and 
likes a great deal, and how the mother responds when the child does these 
, favored things. The responses are then categorized by the "parental means 
of modifying or reinforcing the child's ongoing behavior. The broad- 
categories along the main power dimension are non-intervention, intervention 
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qualified power assertion, and unqualxfied power assertion. This measure 
was developed by Dr. Irving Sigel and Dr. Bela Fehrer. Coding was completed 
under Dr. Fehrer's supervision. The first two itemsalsb have been found 
to predict preschool achievement and later s<:hool achievement. The last 
two were experimental. , 

2. Teacher^Program t^ariables (1968-69) 

Head Start teacher and program variables were measured by a 
Post Program Teacher Interview, the Checklist of Administrative Variables, 
the Observation of Substantive Curricular Input, the Post Observation 
Teacher Rating Scale, the Characteristics of Teaching Staff Form, and 
a Pre and Post Class Facilities and Resources Inventory. 

cThe Teacher Interview questions explpred program focus, goals 
considered important by the teacher, description of teaching approach, 
and packaged programs used by th^ teacher. It was "^eveloptid a'^, an 
independent reliability measure for" the intervention studies of 1968-69 by 
Dr. Lois-eliin Datta from inputs by all of the Head Start E & R Center Directors ■ 

The Checklist of Administrative Variables was designed to determine 
tV pjBrson(s) responsible for each of the 31 key functions or' activities 
the Head Start full-year program. Some sample questions are: Who 
.irticipated in planning the parent orientation meeting program? Who 
was involved' in making out the agenda for teachers' meetings? Prepared 
by Dr. Shuell Jones (Tulane E & R director) , it assessed*, by teacher report* 
whether or not events that should happen in a well-run Head Start program 
did happen and if the people who should be inv(51ved in making decisions 
about these events (teachers and parents as well as the H/S director) 
were involved. It ds thus a measure of the quality of program administration 
as seen by the Head Start teachers. 

^ ^ - *i ^ 

The Observation of Substantive Curricular Input (OSCI) was developed 
by Dr. Carolyn Stern. ' The OSCI involves a complex schedule that 
is jused by a trained ob;::2rver to code the, behavior of the class 'and 
teacher.. The rater's task consists of uslri^ a system of codes for describing 
the wide variety of activities and program inputs found in* Head Start 
classrooms. , ^ , 

Briefly, the OSCI coding system is based on a series^^^of^three- 
minute scans of ongoing activity in the classroom. In some of the 
three-minute scans the observer looks at .what the childrem are c^ing and 
in other three-minute scans, the observer looks at what the teacher and 
the aide are doing. For each three-^minute classroom scan, the-J'largest 
proup of children is located and a number of major codes is recorded for 
.'this group* The major codes'*^ref lect . the context .of the activity (e.g., 
building), content of .the activity (e.g., mechanicasL) , the forms of 
control (e.g. teacher controlled "or child initiated), and. teacher 
involveTf^ent; (e.g., pt"esentf* arid watching children). Within the thre§^ 
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.minute period, the observer then locates the next largest group, *and makes 
the same recordings, proceeding likewise until the last group or individual 
child is observed in the three-minute time permitted, 

A three-minute record could potentially consist of one unit if aLI^ 
children were occupied in the same activity or as maiiv units as there ar<j 
children if each child was working individuallv* - For each three-minute 
teacher scan, the observer records, araong other things, tlie teacher 
context, teacher content, and teacher involvement for each of; six 30-second 
intervals comprising the three-minute scan period. The behavior of the 
teacher aide is also recorded in a similar manner in other three-minute 
scions- . c 

These teacher and classroom observations were collected on five 
separate days spread through the midpoint -and end of the program year. 
Each daily observation covered most of the day for th^ majority of 
Head Start samnle classes. Three-day training sessions for the observers 
were held and the reliability of each observer was checked* Observer 
quality was also checked by reviewing each OSCI record at UCLA before 
the next observation was made* Additional training was given if necessary- 
The frequency of occurrences for selected content-context categories and 
control categories were obtcined for both the class-centered and teacher-* 
centered observations for most Head Start sample classes and teachers* 
The simple class frequencies for the various categories were then inter- 
corf elated, factor analyzed, and the factors rotated. Likewise, the 
simple teacher frequencies for the various categories were intercorrelated , 
factor analyzed, and the factors rotated. For both the class and teacher 
analyses, six rotated factors were retained for interpretation and factor 
scores were calculated for analysis purposes • 

The six teacher factors were labeled as follows: 



TI 


Social-Emotional Interaction* 


TII 


Structured .Lessons--Large Group 


Till 


Art Activities ^ 


TIV 


Creative Instruction — Small Group 


TV 


Routines 


TVI ' 


Receptive Learning 



Teacher F^ictor TI (Social Emotio^^l Interaction) was partially defined by 
emotional an<J social behavior of the teacher. Teacher Fa'ctor Til (Structured 
Lessons — Large Group) was partially defined by the teacher's use of • 
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Table if. 3 

DESCfRlPTION OF EACH OF 6 FACTORS BAS'iD.ON 66 TEACHER VARIABLES 
WITH A LISTING OF THE VARIABLES LOADING .30 AND ABOVE* 



VfivL able 


Factor 




Number 


Loading 


Variable Description 


Factor TI: 


Social- Emotional Interaction 


43 


.66 


emotional/All Contexts 


32 


^6J5 


social /Physical Contact 


46 


.64 


nothing/Not Applicable 


16 


.59 


discrimination/Routines 


66 .. 


.58 


content directed to other child 


'34 


.52 


social interaction/ All Contexts 


>5 


•51 


- verbal communication/Routines 


-64 


-.50 


no content- directed 


47 


-.39 


rio thing /Not hing 


4 


-.37 


language/structured Lesson 


57 


. 39 


medium group (5-10) 


42 


-39 


rules /Routines 


56 


.38 


small group (1-4) ^ 


33 


.36 


social phys ./Activities, Lessons, Routines 


65 


.36 


cont;ent directed to child 


55 


-.36 


programmed materials 


58 


-.34 


large group (11-20) 


61 


-.32 


teacher setting up 


17 


.30 


visual discrimination/Activities 


Factor TII: 

\ 


Structured 


Lessons--Large Group 


4 


.85 


language/structured Lesson 


. 18 


.80 


visual disci. ^ination/Structured Lesson 


55 


.76 


programmed materials 


15 


.71 


auditory discrimination/Activities 


20 


.60 


visual motor/Auditory Discrimination 


47 


-.59 


nothing/Nothing 


41 


.55 


rules /Activ ities-Language 


58 


.49 


large group (11-20) 


65* 


.46 . 


content directed to child 


62 


-.42 


teacher uninvolved 


60 


.38 


t eacher supervis ion 


63 


-.38 


teacher not present . 


42 


.36 


rules/Routines 


59 


.35 


teacher /Act ive 



(continued) 



A fe%>^ variables with loadings under .30 have been retained as factor 
descriptors. They had maintained their position on those factors on other 
solutions and with higher loadings. These factor loadings were derived by 
Dr. Carolyn Stem and her colleagues at' the UCLA Head Start Evaluation 
and Research Center. 
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Table 11,3 (continued) 



Variable ^ -Factor 
Number Loading Variable Description 



Factor Till: Art Activities 

13 . ,82 art/Painting 

23 .68 verbal communication/ Arts 

52 ,65 dramatic play equipment 

45 ^.54 nothing/Interval 

^ 31 -.50 social/Interval 

28 .33 social verbal/Per fonning Arts 

40 ,27 skills/Activities-Language • ^ 

Factor TIV: Creative InstructioxA — Small Group 

56 ,63 small group (1--4) 

50 .61 large muscle equipiu-^.nt 
-19 ,50 visual motor/Activities 

51 ,49 small muscle equipment 
27 .46 social verbal/Activities 

48 . ,45 science materials 

22 .44 verbal communication/Activities 

58 -,42/ large group (11-20) 

59 .38 teacher active 

21 ,3.5 perceptual-Other/Activities-Language 

20 ,35 social verbal/Performing Arts 

29 ,35 social verbal/Structured Lessons 
9 . • 35 dramatic/Performing 

38 -,30 mechanical/Eating 

10 ^ .28 dramaticf Activities 

14 -,26 dance/Performing 

39 -,25 mechanical/Waiting 

Factor TV: Routines 

35 ,56 mechanical/Activities 

49 ,55 large muscle equipment 

27 ,50 social verbal/Activities 7 

37 ,48 mechanical/Routines 

30 ,45 social verbal /Routines 

38 .45 mechanical/Eating ^ 
4 7 -,42 not hing /Nothing 

59 ,40 teacher active 

36 ,40 mechanical/Clean Up o - 

11 ,39 music/Musical Activity 

12 ,38 ' music/Other Activities 
5 ,34 cognitive/Routines 



(continued) 
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Table II : 3 (continued) 



Variable Factor 
Nximber Loading ' .Variable Description 



Factor TV: Routines (continued) 

65 .33 content directed to child 

53 .32 music & drama materials 
57 .31 medium group (5-10) 

' 25 .30 I verbal communication/Routines 

Factor TVI: Receptive Learning 

2' .67 language/Watching-Listening 

17 ' .60 visual discrimination/Activities 

54 .55 " lang^uage materials 

44' .48 not applicable/Watching 

24 .48 verbal communication/Watching-Discussion 

65 .44 content dir-ected tq, .child 

33 .39 social phys . /Activities , Lessons, Routines 

26 0 .39 verbal communication/While Waiting 

59 ..34 teacher active 

29 .31 social verbal/Structured Lessons 

56 .31 small group (1-4) 

22 .30 verbal communication/Activities 

6 .29 quantitative/In all possible contexts 

1 . 29 . language/Activities 
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structured language lessoiirf, strucr.ured visual discriminaL Ion- lessons , and 
the use of progranuned materials. Teacher Factor Till (Art Activities) was 
partially defined by art content in a painting context and verbal communi- 
cation in an art context. Teacher Factor TIV (Creative Instruction — Small 
Group) was partially defined by visual motor activities, small groups and 
the presence of large and smsll muscle equipment. Teacher Factor TV (Routines) 
was partially defined by the teacher ' using mechanical devices in ari 
activity and routine context. Teacher Factor TVI (Receptive Learning) 
was partially defined by language content in a watching-lis tening context, 
visual discrimination in an activities context, and the presence of language 
materials. 

The six class factors were labeled as follows; 

CI Structured Lessons 

CXI Group Activities and Routines 

cm Social -Emotional Interaction 

CIV Verbal Communication 

CV Instruction in Creative Arts 

CVI Language and Discrimination Learning 

Class Factor CI (Structured Lessons) had high loadings from the presence of 
programmed materials, language through structured lessons, head teacher in 
control, and large groups. Class Factor CII (Group Activities and Routines) 
was defined primarily by music, drama, and art activities in a social 
context.* Class Factor CIIl (Social-Emotional Interaction) was partially 
defined by emotional content in all contexts ,. social content in a physical 
contact context, and child being in control of the classroom. Class Factor 
CIV (Verbal Communication) was primarily defined by verbal communication 
content in a number of diverse contexts such as activities, arts, and 
routines. Class Factor CV (Instruction in Creative Arts) was primarily 
defined by visual motor content in an activities context, child in control, 
small group, presence of dramatic play equipment, and dramatic content in 
a performing context. Class Factor CVI (Language and Discrimination 
Learning) was primarily defined by tl.e presence of language materials, 
language content in a watching-listening context, and visual discrimination 
in an activities context. Table II. 3 and II. 4 give the teacher and class 
OSCl fact or loadings. These OSCI Factors will assume more meaning in later 
data analysis and interpretation sections of this report. 
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Table II. 4 

DESCRIPTION OF EACH OF 6 FACTORS BASED ON 60 CLASS VARIABLES 
WITH A LISTING OF THE VARIABLES LOADING .30 AND ABOVE* 



Variable Factor 



Number 


Loading 


Variable Description 


Factor CI: 


Structured 


Lessons 


53 


.91 


programmed materials 


A 


.90 


language/ Structured Lesson 


Do 


.82 


Head Teacher in control 


C 

DO 


.81 


large group (11-20) 


1 o 

18 


.80 


visual discrimiriation/Strucf ured Lesson 




.68 


visual motor/Auditory Discrimination 


Id 


.62 


auditory discrimination/Activities 


54 


-.51 


small group 


49 


-.A6 


small muscle equipment 


Jl 


.A5 


social _phys . /Activities , Lessons, Routines 


y 


-.39 


dramatic/Performing 




-.3A 


science materials i.' 


ou 


-.3A 


other audit in control 




.31 


mechanical /Waiting 


Factor CII: 


Group Activities and Routines 


jU 


.6A' ' 


social phys. /Activities, Lessons, Routines 


/,o 


.60 


social /interval 


11 


.58 


music/Musical Activity 


DD 


.57 


medium group (5-10) 


32 


.55 


so.cial phys . /Activities , Lessons, Routines 


59 


.5A 


assistant teacher in control 


3A 


.52 


mechanical 


4A 


.51 


no thing /Interval 


36 


.A8 


mechanical /Routines 


47 


.'A 7 


large muscle equipment 


37 


.A6 


mechanical/Eating 


10 


.A5 


dramatic/Activities - v 


51 


.Al 


music & drama materials 


3 


.38 


language/Discussion 


38 


.36 


mechanical/Waiting 


56 


.34 


large group (11-20) 


39 


.31 


skills /Activities/Language 


60 


.30 


other audit in control , ^. js 






(continued^ 



A few variables with loadings under .30 have been retained as factor 
descriptors. They had maintained their position on those factors on ^ 
other solutions and with higher loadings. These factor loadings were 
derived by Dr. Caroljm Stem and her colleagues at the UCLA Head Start 
Evaluation and Research Center. 
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Table II. 4 (continued) 



Vari^le Factor 

Number Loading Variable Description 



Factor CIII: Social Emotional Interact! 



on 



42 




.63 


emotional/All Contexts 


45 




.57 


no thing /No thing 


-29 




.56 


social/Physical Contact 


l\ 




.55 


child in control 


54 




.46 


small group (1-4) 


33 




.39 


social interaction/All Contexts 


38 




.37 


mechanical /Waiting 


28 




.35 


social /Interval 


44 




.30 


nothing/Interval 

1 


Factor 


CIV: 


Verbal Communication 


22 




.72 


verbal communication/Activities 


26 




.71 


verbal communication/While Waiting 


24 




.60 


verbal communication/Wat ching /Discussion 


23 




.57 


verbal communication/Arts 


25 




.50 


verbal communication/Routines 


59 




.31 


assistant teacher in control 


1 




-30 


language/Activities 


Factor 


CV:' 


Instruction in Creative Arts 


19 




.55 


visual motor/Activities 


57 




.51 


child in control 


54 




.50 


small gtoup (1^4) 


50 




.47 


dramatic play equipment 


48 




.45 


large muscle equipment 


30 




.42 


social phys, /Activities , Lessons , Routines 


21 




.40 


perceptual-other/Activi ties /Language 


. 9 




.40 


dramatic /Performing 


32 




-.38 


social phys< /Activities , Lessons, Routines 


49 




.37 


small muscle equipment 


13 




.36 


art /Painting 


41 




-.35 


rules/Routines 


46 




.33 


science materials 


26 




. 32 


verbal communication/While Waiting 


28 




.31 


social/ Interval 


Factor 


CVI: 


Language 


and Discrimination Learning 


52 




.81 


language materials 


2 




.80 


language/Watching /Listening 


17 




.68 


visual discriminat ion/Activities 


16 




.39 


disc riminat ion /Rou t ines 


8 




.35 


science/ In all possible contexts 


40 




.32 


rules /Activities /Language 
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The Post Observation Teacher Rating Scale involved 33 different 
ratings on n five-point scale of teacher behavior obtained on the 
same day that the OSCl was given. Consequently, the teacher in 
the classroom was rated on five different occasions. The teacher 
was rated on such behavior as her reliance on ongoing activities, 
her attention to groups, and her awareness of pupil frustration. 
This measure was developed by Dr.. John Dopyera of the Syracuse 
E & R Center. 

The Characteristics of the Teaching Staff form (by Dr. Carolyn 
Stern) x^as administered at the end of the Head Start program and 
provided informatiori regarding the head teachei:, teacher, and teacher 
aide's age, ,sex, ethnicity, education, trai,ning, and experience with - 
preschool children and disadvantaged preschool children. 

A Class Facilities and Resources Inventory-Pre gathered class 
information including the- operat ing length of the program ^ length of 
class day, number of children in class, and the various types of 
educationcil and physical resources available in the class. The Class 
Facilities and Resources Inventory-Post contained information similar 
to the pre instrument and was intended to check on changes in facili- 
ties and resources of the class during the year. Much of this form 
is identical to the 1968-69 Head Start national census survey forms 
and can be used to assess similarity of the E & R sample programs to 
the national sample. 

Information on all i of the above instruments, forms, questionnaires 
and tests were available on most 1968-69 sample children. Since the 
1967-68 data was used mostly for replication, the discussion of the 
1967-68 instruments, forms, questionnaires and tests that were analyzed 
in this study is briefer than that for 1968-69. 

3. Child-Family Variables (1967-68) 

SB 10 Scores, both pre and post, were 'available on most of 
the 1,898 children in the 1967-68 sample. Pre and post scores were 
also available on the Inventory of Factors Affecting the SB. A Child 
Master Data Card also contained information regarding the child's class 
such as ethnic mix and stability of class, length of daily program, 
and number of class meetings per week. • 

A Parent Interview administered at both the beginning and end of 
the Head Start program contained information similar to the pre and post 
Parent Interviews for the 1968-69 sample families, e.g. , attitudes, 
expectations, aspirations, socioeconomic, and "quality of life*' 
information. 
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A. Teacher-Propram Variables (1967--68) 

A Characteristics of Teaching Staff Instrument, similar to the 
1968-69 instrument, contained information regarding head teacher, teacher, 
and teacher aide training and experience. A center and classrooir. 
composition instrument similar to the 1968-69 Pre and Post Claps Facilities 
and Resources Inventory contained information on the physical and. 
educational resources of the Head Start centers and classrooms. 

The 1967-68 Observations of Substantive Curricular Input (OSCI) 
was similar to the 1968-69 OSCI but gathered class information only. 
Analysis of the intercorrelations of the frequencies of the various 
class content-context categor-ies across classes yielded only four rotated 
Class Factor Scores, while the more comprehensive 1968-69 OSCI yielded 
six Class and six Teacher Factor scores. 

The four Class Factor Scores were as follows: 

CI High Cognitive Activity in a Low Structure Situation 

CIl Routines and Rules 

cm High Cognitive Activity in a High Structure Situation 
CIV Child-Centered, Unstructured 

Class Factor CI (High Cognitive Activity In a Low Structure Situation) 
was mostly defined by high loadings of verbal instruction during learning 
activities and verbal instruction during routines.. Class Factor CII 
(Routines and Rules) was characterized by high loadings on rules emphasized 
during routines, whole group acti^vities, and social interaction during 
learning activaties . Class Factor CIII (High Cognitive Activity in a High 
Structure Situation); was ^partially defined by positive loadings of visual 
discrimination and cognitive input during watching or listening, and a 
negative loading for individual activity. Class Factor CIV (Child-Centered, 
Unstructured) was partially defined by high positive loadings for social 
interaction during learning activities and high negative loadings for 
mechanical performance of routines. — ^J-' 

Also available were data from the Child Influence Techniques items 
and the First Day of School items. Both of these are similar to the 
corresponding instruments for 1968-69 and were coded under the supervision 
of Dr. Hess, Dr. Sigel and Dr. Fehrer. 

Child Interactional information unique to the 1967-68 data was 
obtained from the Kansas Social Interaction Observation procedures (STO) . 
This instrument was child oriented and attempted to measure the amount 
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imd types of interaction among the sample cliildren and adults. Verbal 
and nonverbal initiations from the child to an adult, the number of 
adult initiations responded to by the child, and the number of child 
initiations responded to by the adult are available • Developed at the 
University of Kansas E & R Center, it reflects a behavior modification 
orientation to social development and adaptation. 
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CHAPTER III . ^ 

SELECTION OF VARIABLES FOR ANALYSIS; ANALYTIC AND 
METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATWnS / 

The information collected in 1967-68 and 1968-^*69 v/as a minimal 
set of basic data constrained by the 30 minutes or/ so attention span 
in a testing session before the child fatigued, the problems of scheduling 
repeated sessions, and the desire to avoid overtesting. The risks of 
using only standard scales (few such measures are available and these are 
mostly in the areas of cognitive, linguistic and academic achievement) were 
balanced against the risks of using only experimental measures (loss of 
expensively collected data due to unreliability or uninterpretability ) . 
To a certain extent the measures deliberately oversampled, collectijig a 
rich data base for use by many scholars, but one which could not be fully 
utilized by a single analytic project. 

The first task of the analytic effort was therefore to examine 
the data base, conceptually and empirically. The objective was to identify 
a set of variables that; 

1) Were reliable, 

2) Showed good variation and distribution, 

3) Were developmental ly meaningful for an analysis of change, 

4) Included dimensions of child, family and program character- 
istics of significance in the current child development literature, in 
emerging theory, or to Head Start policy, 

5) i Were reasonably interpretable , or for which other studies, 
reports and manuals provided a context for understanding presently observed 
data, and 

6) Were feasible with regard to manipulation of the data bank. 

V 

The variables eventually selected may be disappointing in that the 
personal-social data, particularly the SIO (social interaction) -and 
Hertzig-Bircn response style were not extensively analyzed. Tliis in no 
way reflects a policy decision reducing the importance of this area. 
Personal-social development was — and is — among the greatest concerns of 
Head Start. It is also among the most difficult to measure, analyze 
and interpret. More effort was placed on analyzing classroom process 
and family variables among the other measures, because of the quantity of 
available references on these measures and the prior analytic work, 
relative to scarcity of available information on the SIO and Hertzig- 
Birch. 
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The variables nnd ai:alyses reported here therefore should be 
regarded as early findings from tlie Head Start data. Subsequent 
analyses will doubtless expand our knowledge of other aspects and 
may modify initial conclusions. While the rest of this report will not 
dwell on vjhat was- not analyzed, the fact that these are selected data 
mined from a remarkably complete and rich lode should be kept in nind. 

The ove^-alJ question of the analyses was to identify relative 
benefits of different program experiences for different children. 
Two broad classes of variables were accordingly identified: out- 
come variables (wh*ich in some analyses also served as predictor 
variables) and explanatory variables. ' For these analyses, the 
individual child was the focus. Changes in families, teachers and 
classes per se are touched upon briefly. The direct concern is the 
developmental status of the child; Does the program sustain a 
presumably desirable characteristic (e . g . , ad justinent' to testing 
with no or very few behavior problems) and does the program support 
the development of the child who may have initially shown growth 
retardation or adjustment problems? Which programs are most effective 
in this regard, and for which children? 

^A, Outcome and Explanatory Variables - 1968-69 

1. Selection of Variables^ ... 

The 1968-69 variables will be described within the framework 
presented in Table III.l. Originally, 90 explanatory and outcome variables 
were considered for analysis; this list can be found in Appendix C of the 
present report. The variables presented in Table III. 2 are the final list 
considered for analysis. Variables from the preliminary list were dropped 
for a variety of reasons. The most common reasons were: (a) computational 
and cost factors in deriving an index from the raw data provided on tape, 
(b) undesirable marginal distributions (e.g.,' no variation in an explanatory 
variable) , >*(c) low internal consistency reliability of derived or scaled 
variables as measured by Kuder-Rlchardson Formula 20, and (d) apparent 
uninterpretability or extreme redundancy as shown in analyses of the 
intercorrelations and inter-dependencies among many sets of preliminary 
outcome and explanatory variables. 



Consultants involved in selecting variables were Dr. Lyle Jones 
(University of North Carolina), Dr. James Gallagher (University of" 
North Carolina), Dr. Jciin McDavid (Georgia State University) , Dr. Richard 
Endsley (University of Georgia) and Dr. Anthony Conger (University of 
North Carolina).- Dr. Endsley and Dr. Conger worked closely with Dr. George 
Dunteman and Dr. A. V. Rao of RTI in preparing final selections. 
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Table ITI.l 

CLASSIFICATION OF 1968-69 EXPLANATORY AND OUTCOME VARIABLES 

(, 

I. Outcome Variables (Raw Gain and Gain Scores Adjusted for Pre Scores) 

A. Cognitive Behavior (e.g. , Stanf ord-Binet performance) 

B. Behavior Ratings (e.g., Behavior Problem Scale) 

C. Achievement Motivation (e.g., Gumpgookies) 

II . Explanatory Variables - . 

A. . Initial Child Status 

1. Demographic Variables (e.g., age, race, and sex) 

B. Family Influences 

1 . Socioeconomic Influences ^ ^ 

a. Current family condition ('e.g., index pf socioeconomic 
status) 

b. Faipily "background (e.g., family structure) 

2. Psychological Influences ' 

a. Mother-child interaction (e.g., extent of physical 
control) 

b. Mother's expectations and aspirations (e.g., how far 
would mother like to see .child go in school) 

c. ' Mother ' s behavior, and attitude toward educational 

experien.ce (e.g., attitude toward school) 

d. Mother's attitude toward life in general 

C. Head Start Program Variables, " 

1. Social-psychological 

a. Classroom (e.g., OSCI class factor scores) 

b. Teacher (e.g., OSCI teacher factor scores) 

2. Teacher demographic (e.g., age, experience, training) 

3. Physical ,^ 

a. Educational i^aterials resources (e.g.', learning games) 
•bv School plant resources (e.g, , indoor floor space) 

c. . Class characteristics (e.g., size of class) 
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Table 111.2 
FINAL "variables IN 1968-69 . ANALYSIS 



Name 



Abbreviation 



. SB 
PSI 

AH -WPP SI 
BP 

MP- 
FL 



I. Outcome Variables (Raw Gain and Gain Scores 
Adjusted for Pre Scores) 

A. Stanford-Binet IQ Score 

B. Preschool Inventory Total Raw Score 

f Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence — Total Raw Score for Animal 
House Subtest 

D. Behavior Problem Scale 

E. Motivation Problem Scale 

F. Feelings of Inadequacy Scale 

G. Gumpgookies' 

II. Explanatory Variables 

A. Initial Child Status 

1. Ethnicity ; 

2. Sex 

3 . - Age 

B. Family Influences 

4. Socioeconomic Status of Family 

5. Family Structure 

6. Mother's Employment Status 

7. Primary 'Source of Income 

8. Ratio of Rooms to People 

9. Access ibil^ity of Adults 

10. 'Number of Moves in Past Three Years 



ETH 
SEX 
AGE 

SES 
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Table III. 2 (continued) 



Name , ' , ] Abbreviation 

11. Extent of Parent's Reading to Child 

12. Extent of Physical Control 

13. Mother's Aspirations for her Children 

14^., Mother's Expectations for her .Children 

15/ Frequency of Parent Visits to Head Start 
Center 

16. Extent of Parent Volunteering in Classroom 

17. Parental .Membership on Ppplicy Council 

18. Parent Opinion Scale 

C. Head Start Program Variables 

19* Observation of Substantive Curricuiar 

In^ut—Classroom [Structured Lessons] OSCI C-I 

20 Observation of Substantive Curricuiar 
Input — Classroom [Group Activities an^d 
Routines] OSCI C-H. 



21. Observation of Substantive Curricuiar 
Input — Classroom [Social Emotional 

Interaction] OSCI C-III 

22. Observation of Substantive Curricuiar 

Input — Classroom [Verbal ^Communication] OSCI C-iy 

23. Observation of Substantive Curricuiar 
Input — Classroom [Instruction in Creative 

Arts] OSCI C^V 

24. Observation of Substantive Curricuiar 
Input — Classroom [Language and 

Discrimination Learning] ^ ' OSCI C-IV 

4. 

25. Observation of Substantive Curricuiar 
Input — Teacher [Social-Emotional 

Interaction],... OSCI T-I 
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Table. III.2 (continued) 



Name ' ^ ' ; . Abbreviation 

26. Observation of Substantive Curricular 
Input — Teacher [Structured Lessons- 
Large Group] OSCI T-II 

-27. Observation of Substantive Curricular 

Input— Teacher [Art Activities] OSCI T-III 

28. Observation of Substantive Curricular 
Input — Teacher [Creative Instruction- 
Small Group] OSCI T-IV 

29. Observation of 6ubstahtive Curricular 

Input— Teacher [Routines] OSCI T-V 

•■ ' 

30. Observation of Substantive Curricular 

Input — Teacher [Receptive Learning] OSCI T-VI . 

31. Region " , 

St' 32. Previous Head Start Experience 

33. Teacher's Age 

- 34. Teacher's Ethnicity 

35. Teacher's Years of Education 

36. Teacher's Preparation in Early Childhood 
Education 

37. Teacher's Residence in Head Start Neigh- 
borhood 

38. Index of Educational and Physical 
Resources 

39. Square Feet of Indoor Space 

40. Square Feet of Outdoor Space 

' 41. Overall Appearance of Classroom 

42. Student Attendance 

43. Pre-Post Interval 
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2 . Outcome Variables 

Seven cognitive measures were originally proposed: the four 
subscores and the totai score on the PSI, the Stahford-Binet IQ, and 
Animal-House Scale of the WPPSI. Three cognitive measures were selected: 
total score for PSI, Stanf ord-Binet IQ, and Animal House scale of the 
WPPSI . All outcome measures were based upon raw gains (post-pre) or 
(post-pre) adjusted for pre for a particular outcome variable. - The 
adjustment is described la;ter in this Chapter, 

Justification : There has been much interest concerning the 
effects of various compensatory education programs on Stanf ord-Binet 
performance. There is evidence in the literature that certain Head Start 
and other compensatory education programs have been successful ^n bringing 
about significant Binet performance changes, e.g.. Smith, (1968); Karnes 
et al., (1968); Karnes et al. , (1970) . Host recently, Sprigle (1971) 
demonstrated substantial and durable Binet gains for disadvantaged 
children in a Learning to Learn program. 

The Preschool Inventory (PSI) (Caldwell, 1967) was developed 
to yield a measure of achievement for 3 to 6-year^old children in 
areas regarded as necessary for success in elementary school. It 
was also developed for "'use in demonstrating changes associated with 
interventions such as -Head Start. Although the total raw score of 
the PSI is correlated with ,^B performance (r - .45), there ^is still a 
great deal of unique variation believed to represent acquired information 
and skills of value in later school performance. Some of these skills 
may be more modifiable by educational interventions than SB performance; 
Sontag et al. (1969), for example, conclude that the PSI might be 
quite susceptible to relatively large position shifts due to intervention 
programs. 

The four subscores of the Preschool Inventory (PSI) were combined . 
into a single total score because scale intercorrelations were high. 
The intercorrelations among the four PSI pre subscales and the Kuder- 
Richardson 20. reliabilities are shown in Table III. 3. 



Table III. 3 



.INTERCORRELATIONS AND RELIABILITIES FOR THE PRE-PSI RAW SUBSCORES 

(N = 1642) 







1 2 


3 


4 


Personal-Social Responsiveness 


1 


.78* .63 


.63 • 


.66 


Associative Vocabulary 


2 


.74 


.55 


.59 


Concept Activation - Numerical 


3 




.71 


.61 


Concept Activation - Sensory 


4 






.81 



K-R 20 reliabilities, in diagonal. 
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\ The intercorrelat ions and reliabilities of the four post PST scores 
were of the same magnitude. The decision to combine the four subscores 
is in agreement with recommendations contained in the test manual pro- 
vided by Educational Testing Service (1970) - 

Since raw scores rather than scaled scores were used, and since 
the PSI scores increase markedly with age, the absolute magnitude of 
intercorrelat ions may be somewhat spurious in that scaled score inter- i 
correlations would probably be lower. Such analyses are not reported ^ 
by ETS, and current norms are provisional, with age groupings, of 6 \ 
months. Use of such norms could introduce substantial error of inter-- ^ 
pretation of gains for a shorter pre-post interval. 

The decision to use total ^raw scores therefore is likely to lose the / 
desirable differentiation of effects provided by the four subscores, while 
gaining reliability of change estimates since the- pre-post interval is not 
involved indirectly in adding error variance as it would be if the 6 
months' interval norms were used. 

f 

This is a problem in using many standardized tests. The typical 
6 month or 1 year norm interval is probably insensitive to the rapid 
changes preschoolers may show and it is often longer than the actual 
pre/post testing interval. Testing usually begins a month after programs 
begin and ends several weeks before programs close; in a typical 9-10 
month preschool project, many of the children may have been tested in 
month 2 or 3 and retested in month 7 or 8. Norms in 3 or 4 month 
.intervals--if there were sufficiently large numbers o£^ items for 
reliability within ^ge categories — would increase the sensitivity 
of intervention studies such as this. 

On the basis of analyses such as that shown in Table III. 3, the final 
cognitive outcome variables were: ' . 

a) SB Perf onnance 

b) Total Raw Score of the Preschool Inventory (PSI) 

c) Total Raw Score for the Animal House Scale of the Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary Scale of Incelligence (AH-WPPSI). 

Five Behavior Rating outcome variables were originally proposed. 
A decision was made not to derive Birch Performance Work Scores and 
Birch Verbal Work Scores because of time and cost constraints in scoring 
from the 99,354 card images. The thr^e behavior ratings that were 
used were derived froin the Inventory of Factors Affecting the Stanford- 
Binet. These three scales, derived by examination as rational scales, werer 
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a) Behavior Problem Scale (BP) , which had a score ranging from 
0-7 and was derived by counting the tester's yes descriptions of the 
child's behavior as (1) easily distracted, (2) impulsive, (3) 
antagonistic, (4) becoines hostile, (5) belligerent, rebellious, 

(6) hyperactive, and (7) verbose; 

b) Motivation Problem Scale (MF) , which had a score ranging from 
0 to 10 and was derived by counting the tester's yes descriptions of the 
child's behavior as ( l) vap,uely inattentive, (2) lacks concern with 
competence, (3) slow to respond, (4) apathetic,- (5) gives up easily, 

(6) withdrawn, (7) unresponsive apathetic, (8) indifferent to praise, 
(9) hypoactive, and (10) tactlturn; ■ 

c) Feelings of Inadequacy Scale (FI) , which had a score ranging 
from 0 to 4 was derived by counting the testc?,r's yes descriptions of the 
child's behavior as (1) distrusts own ability, (2) fearful, guarded, 

(3) shy, reticent, reserved, and (4) needs constant praise. 

Kuder-Richardson 20 reliabilities, intercorrelations, means, and 
ranges were computed for these three variables on the ,pre adminis trafion 
and are sho^^m in Table 111,4. Standard deviations are not presented 
because the range is a more appropriate index of variability when^ scales 
are extremely skewed. 



Table 111,4 

INTERCORRELATIONS, RELIABILITIES, MEANS AND RANGES 
FOR THE THREE BEHAVIOR SCALES (N = 1651) 



Scale 




1 


2 


3 


Mean 


Score Range 


BP 


1 


.70* 


.09 


-.05 


.68 


0- 7 


MP 


2 




.78 


.53 


1.58 


0-10 


FI 


3 






.74 


.72 


0- 4 



K-R 20 reliabilities in diagonal. 



As can be seen from Table III. 4, all three scales had satisfactory 
reliabilities for short instruments. The item intercorrelations 
within each scale were in the .30s, .40s, and ,50s. BP was relatively 
independent of the other two scales while MP and FI had a moderate 
correlation of .53. All three scales were skewed in that most children 
did not exhibit any (0) undesirable behaviors at time of initial testing 
(See Table VI. 3)- These three scales were retained as outcome measures 
reflecting Behavior Ratings. 
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Justification ; The inclusion of a Behavior Problem Scale (BP) is 
supported by the work of Kagan et al . (1966), which indicates that 
impulsivity-ref lectivity as a "cognitive style^* variable is strongly 
related to achievement and perhaps other process variables. A reduction 
in the extent of non-goal -directed hyperactive behavior is one objective 
of typical preschool programs. ' 

The Motivation Problem Scale (MP) attempts to assess the motivation 
of the child. White's (1965) research indicates that the ability to 
pay attention is a major component of task performance. 

The Feelings of Inadequacy Scale (FI) attempts to measure feelings 
of inadequacy or self-concept. The development of a healthy self-concept 
and a feeling of competence is crucial for success and happiness in the 
educational and occupational world. Cegelka and Thomas (1968) found 
that disadvantaged children have an unfavorable self-concept, and 
Passow (1970) giv6s a profile of various characteristics of disadvantaged 
children. He characterizes the disadvantaged child as having an 
orientation towards life that seeks immediate gratification rather than 
ability to delay for future advantage, an unfavorable self image, modest 
aspiration, low motivation to achieve academic success, restricted 
attention span, and a general inability to cope with demands and expectations 
of school programs. Deficits in tl/e above characteristics would be 
expected to depress cognitive performance and success in school but more 
importantly reflect a child that is likely to be unable to cope 
effectively with life situations. 

Others (e.g., Shipman, 1970) have reported that disadvantaged children 
have a positive self-concept and display fewer personal-social problems 
than have previously been identified before entering school- 

The experimental measure of achievement motivation, the Gumpgookies 
(GUMP), was retained as a final variable. Although the original pre-GUMP 
was comprised of 100 items, only the 55 items that were retained for the 
post test were used in scoring the pre measure. The K-R 20 reliability 
for the pre-GUMP was .76 while the post-GUMP reliability was .86. The 
lower reliability of the pretest might be due to its being too lengthy 
for preschool children. The pre-GUMP had a mean of 34.40 and a standard 
deviation of 7.0; the total possible score was 55, and scores could range 
from 0 to 55. 

f 

3. Explanatory Variables 

a. Child Variables 

The following initial child demographic variables were 
retained as final variables: (1) ethnicity (Black, White, Mexican- 
American, or Polynesian), (2) sex, and (3) age at time of initial testing. 
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which was subdivided into the following four categories: 31-47 months, 
-^8-53 months, months, and 60-72 months'. The variable first born 

versus other, which was originally proposed, would have been difficult 
to derive from the available data and was dropped from the final list 
of variables. 



Family Variables 



(1) Socioeconomic Influences 



The inclusion of an SES index and other indicators 
of the child's quality of life is supported by the consistent relation- 
ships reported in the literature between these' variables and child 
development. For example, Mumbauer and Miller (1970) found a signifi- 
cant association between socioeconomic background and cognitive 
functioning in preschool children. Variables such as familv . structure , 
number of moves, etc., are indices of familv stability. Shlpwan (1970) 
hypothesizes that such family conditions serve to constrict the child *s. 
psychological environment and thus create a sttessful situation. Green, 
Hofmann, and Morgan (1967) present evidence that the family variables 
selected for this study are 'consistently related to children's intelligence 
and achievement. Ruben and Womack (1968) report significant relations 
among ethnic and family variables such as family size, parent's education, 
parent's occupation and 10 in a sample of disadvantaged school children. 
This is an especially interesting finding when one considers the relatively 
homogeneous copulation in which those relationships were obtained. 

There were some major changes in the original list of measures of 
family influences and current ' family condition. An index of socioeconomic 
status (SES) was derived from the following four original variables: 
(a) presence of telephone in the home, (b) family income, (c) mother's 
education, and (d) child having own bed. In order to construct this 
index, the marginal distribution for each of these variables was examined. 
Enough variation was present for each of the four indicators to contribute 
to the total variation of the index. The index was constructed by^giving 
a child's familv a score of 1 upon satisfying each of the following 
conditions: telephone in home, fam.ily income equal to or above $4,000, 
mother's education — high school graduate or better, and child has own 
bed. This resulted in five categories for SES ranging from families 
satisfying none of the four conditions to families satisfying all four 
conditions. The number of families falling into each of the five categories 
on the 1968-69 Parent Interview Pre is shown in Table III. 5 belov;. 
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Table III. 5 

DISTRIBUTION OF 1968-69 SAi^LE FMILIES ACROSS FIVE SES CATEGORIES 



4 



Number of Socioeconomic 






Conditions Satisfied 


Number of Families* 


^ °| Low-Low SE's ' 


70, 
189 ' 


259 


2 Middle-Low SES 


293 




^ ^ [ Upper-Low SES 


210> 
91' 


301 



There were 527 families for which an index could not be computed 
because of missing data. The problem of missing data will be 
discussed in a later section of this report. 



The distribution listed in Tabl6 III. 5 was fairly normal, but it 
was decided to categorize this distribution into three SES categories: 
Low-Low SES (0 and 1 combined), Middle-Low SES (2), and Upper-Low SES 
(3 and A combined). This categorization resulted in N's of 259, 293, 
and 301 respectively. The utility of the constructed SES Scale is 
demonstrated in a later section of the report which shows that the means 
for the cognitive measures on the children's pretests varied significantly 
and in the expected direction across the three SES categories. 

It should be emphasized that the scale was constructed to differentiate 
within families who are among the most economically depressed, those whose 
life circumstances are extremely constricted in terms of material possessions 
and those whose circumstances permit such necessities for our national 
standard of living as a child having his own bed to sleep in. The 
correlation of child performance with socioeconomic status within the 
families eligible for Head S'zart confirms often-reported debilitating 
effects of severe privation on the child's development, and indirectly 
validates the scale as a meaningful index of SES as it affects development. 
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Information concerning the husband's job and education was not used 
to reflect family background because only 5A% of the families had fathers. 
On the basis of tabulations, three categories of family structure were 
defined and retained for analysis: (a) mother only, (b) mother plus father, 
and. (c) mother plus father plus adult relative. 

Four categories of mother's eirployment were considered: (a) not 
working, not looking; (b) not working, but looking; (c) working, part 
time; and (d) working, full time. 

There were three major categories for primary source of income: 
(a) mother's earnings, (b) father's earnings, and (c) welfare. The 
irajority of the observations fell into these three categories. 

Ratio of rooms to peoule was retained as an additional quality of 
life indicator. Accessibility of adults, which was not on the original 
list, was added to the final list. Accessibility of adults was measured 
by the ratio of adults to children in the family. The variable, the 
number of children in the home from 0 to 18, was dropped in the final 
list of variables because it was found to be redundant to a large degree 
with whether the child has own bed, ratio of rooms to people, and ' 
accessibility of adults. Frequency of getting newspaper was dropped because 
it was judged to be redundant.. 

The number of moves in the last three years was retained as a final 
quality-of-life Variable. The information regarding the migration of 
the family and a rating of the cleanliness and neatness of the home 
were dropped due to restricted marginals • ' . 

(2) Psychological Influences ' 

The manner in which the mother regulates and controls 
the child's behavior has been exteh^sively investigated by Hess and Shipmann 
(1965, 1968a), Parental control techniques also have been found by 
Moustakas et al . (1956) to relate to a variety of cogtiitive behaviors in 
the child, and they have been found to predict whether a child exhibits 
impulsive or reflective behavior in a problem-solving situation. 

Tue variable defined as extent of parent.'s reading to the child 
and its relationship to the various outcome measures were of great interest 
since amount of parental reading has bee'n found to be associated with 
children's verbal and academic achievement (e.g., Bing, 1963). As will 
be seen in a subsequent section of this report, the frequency 
distribution of Lime spent reading to children may suggest that 
socially desirable responses may be influencing parent's responses 
to this question as well as questions similar to this. A relatively 
large number of parents indicated that they spent much time reading 
to their child. . 
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The extent to which the mother physically controlled the child showc^d 
enough variation amonp mothers- to consider for the final list of variables. 
The mothers fell priinarily into three categories: (a) no physical 
punishment, (b) scolding, and (c) mild physical punishment. OnLy a few 
mothers reported usinp severe physical punishment. The extent to which 
the mother reported using rejection and guilt as a ireans of psychological 
control showed little variation among mothers. Most mothers were rated 
as using no psychological control through rejection or guilt. Reaction 
of the mother to the child's minor infractions demonstrated enough 
variability to be considered in the final list of variables. Many mothers 
indicated that they would respond in a constructive manner. 

Adult/child influence techniques did not show enough variation to be 
considered in the final list of explanatory variables. Most of the 
mothers fell into various categories of unqualified power assertion. 

Within the income category "poor," there are individual differences 
in adult personal styles and attitudes which cannot help affect the child's 
development. With some oversimplification, internal locus of control seems 
broadly to account for the family whose life seems to family members most 
meaningful and worthwhile , and whose children are among the many who do 
very well. Internal locus-of-control refers to the sense of being able to 
make a difference, to affect what one's life is like, of internal self- 
determination» In contrast to internal locus of control is external locus 
of control, the sense of power lessness, futility, that what one does i^^vally 
has little effect, on one's own life or anything else- Internal locus-of- 
control may have a great deal in CQtmnon with the sense of command that is 
associated with black power and other movements asserting the dignity, 
worth, and power of a ^roup or individual. 

A number of aspects thought related to locus-of-controi were 
assessed in the 1968-69 parent interviews: maternal aspirations and 
expectations for their children's educational and job attainment, 
attitudes toward the value of education . and educational institutions, 
and the Srole alienation (Parent Opin:j-on) scale. Parental participation 
in Head Start is also considered in this area. 

Mother's expectations and aspirations for child's education and 
occupation are important determinants of the child's behavior. 
Gervasi (1969) and Hess and Shipman (1968b) found that the discrepancv 
between aspirations and expectations tended to increase as social 
status decreased. These discrepancies indirectly measure the parents'* 
feeling of influence in the child's life. 

Three cateptories for mother's aspirations for her children were 
constructed by combining information on mother's aspiration of child's 
eventual job and education. The "low" category was comprised of mothers 
who had b o th low job and educational aspirations for their children (less 
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than post high school education and less than an administrator of a 
medium sized business), a middle category included mothers who scored 
high in either job or educational aspirations, and a high category included 
mothers who scored high on both job and educational aspirations- Similarly, 
three categories of mother^s expectations for her child's jobs and education 
were constructed. 

Three originally proposed scores from the First Day of School items 
were not derived because of the computational difficulties and because of 
the restricted range of raw scores. 

Thfj Hess-Shipman Educational Attitude Survey, composed of 23 items, 
was included in both the pre and post Parent Interview, The items did not 
appear to measure a unidimensional attitude, but seemed to reflect the 
following dimensions: (a) attitude toward value of education in general 
(six itemirO > (b) attitude toward teachers (four items), (c) attitude 
toward school (five items), and (d) feelings of control over school (two 
items). Each of the four scales was constructed by giving 1 point for 
each attitude statement that was responded to in a favorable direction. 
The intercorrelations among these four scales, K-R 20 reliabilities, means, 
and standard deviations are presented below in Table III. 6. 

The reliabilities of these ad hoc attitude scales were low. They did 
not correlate significantly with other continuously scaled outcome or 

Table III. 6' 

INTERCORRELATIONS, RELIABILITIES, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS (SD) 
FOR THE FOUR EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDE SCALES (N = 1433) 

I 

J , 

Scale 1 2 3 4 Mean SD Score Range 

Attitude Toward Value 
of Education in 
General 1 
Attitude Toward 

Teachers 2 
Attitude Toward 

School 3 
Feelings of Control 
Over School 4 



,38* .24 
.04 



.08 
:21 
.32 



,02 
.00 
.05 
.37 



3.49 
3.15 
2.41 
1.16 



1.34 
.98 

1.03 
.76 



0-6 
0-4 
0-5 
0-2 



K-R 20 reliabilities in diagonal. 
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explanatory variables. Consequently, these four scales were not considered 
for further analyses. It should be kept in mind that factor-analytically 
derived scores from the same or similar items have shown to be correlates 
of children's behavior in previous studies (Hess, 1971). If the items 
themselves had been scaled differently, ^and if the subscores had been based 
on factor analysis, the information available in* these items might have 
been more useful. ' 

' With regard to Head Start participation, there was enough variation 
in the number of times that the mother went tc the Head Start Center and 
the extent to vjhich the mother volunteered for classroom duties for them 
to be considered as explanatory variables. The variable concerning 
whether or not the mother was a member of a parent council was also 
retained, although about 80% of the mothers were not members of a parent 
council. Information regarding attendance at parent meetings was not 
considered further because the dimensions of parent participation seemed 
to be covered fairly well by the first three parent participation variables. 
Parent participation is hypothesized to relate to the performance of 
children in Head Start. Wilmon (1969) found that parental involvement in 
Head Start influences academic achievement through the parents being able 
to transfer educa> ional aspirations and the need for achievement to the 
child. 

The last family variable to be considered was a Parent Opinion Scale. 
This scale (Srole) v;as a linear combination of five Likert type items and 
had a range of 5 to 25. In the interview, the high, end of the scale 
reflected extreme pessimism. An example of an item from this scale is: 
"It^s hardly fair to bring children into the world with the way things 
look for the future.'^ This scale has been reflected for ease of 
interpretation so that a high sccre indicates optimism. This scale can 
be viewed as a measure of the mother's alienation. Shipman (1970) 
hypothesizes that parental alienation will arrest child development and 
lead to inconsistency of child-r^^aring practices. Slaughter (1968) found 
that the degree of social isolation of the mother was a significant 
correlate of the child's school achievement. Radin and Kami (1965) 
report that disadvantaged Negro mothers differed in feelings of alienation 
as well as in other important attitudes from middle class mothers. 

c . Program Variable^ 

(l) Social -Psychological Influences 

The social-psychological classroom variables are 
composed of the six OSCI Class Factor Scores discussed earlier in the 
report. For descriptive and analytic reasons, each of these six factor 
score distributions was divided into three categories reflecting low, 
medium, and high classroom emphasis on the particular factor. Classes 
were considered low or high on a dimension if they fell respectively 
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into the lower 25% or upper 25% of the total factor score distribution. 
Medium emphasis vas defined as the middle 50% of the factor score 
distribution . 

The social-psychological teacher variables were measured by the 
six OSCI Teacher Factor Scores and twp rating scales derived from the 
Post Observation Teacher Rating Scales. The six OSCI Teacher Factor 
Scores were handled in the same manner as the six Class Factor Scores 
i.e., scores for each distribution ';ere grouped into low, medium, or 
high emphasis categories. 

The six OSCI Class Factor Scores and six OSCI ^Teacher Factor Scores 
are derived from a promising new approach and seem to be measuring 
program inputs that would be expected to relate to various program 
outputs. Stern (1968) supports the need for an instrument such as the 
OSCI by summarizing much evidence that some type of classroom observation 
must be used to make curricular comparisons because the correspondence 
between self-reports of program, strategies and actual teacher behavior 
is often q^uite low, 

A question that might be asked of the data is whether emphasis on 
class structured lessons is associated with gains in the cognitive 
areas (i.e., Stanf ord-Binet and Preschool, Inventory) . Also, the relation- 
ship between Socio-Emotional Interaction in the classroom and changes on 
various behavioral ratings would be of interest. The variation in each 
of the six OSCI Class Factor Scorei distributions should represent some 
of the major differences be^tween various Head Start classroom strategies. 

Karnes et al. (19 70) using standardized tests compared a rote 
learning highly structured program, an individually planned diagnostic 
curriculum, an SFS mixed preschool, and a "regular" preschool. For the 
disadvantaged preschoolers, the evaluation favored the more highly 
structured and diagnostic programs. Studies by Sprigle (1971) suggest 
that a different kind of "structure," one directed to learning-how-to- 
learn is. more effective than traditional nursery school oriented programs. 
The literature suggests that programs are differentially effective in 
bringing about various cognitive and non-cognitive changes in disadvantaged 
children. A variety of approaches which share an emphasis on planning y on 
language development and on cognitive stimulation is likely to be more 
effective. There are important exceptions that show the need to think 
carefully before ascribing greater effectiveness to content factors 
per se: Weikart et al» (1970) for example, found the "traditional" curriculum 
implemented under his direction was quite effective, comparing favorably 
V7ith his own curriculum model. 

As described previously, each Post Observation Teacher Rating Scale 
was completed up to five times for the head teacher or teacher in control 
of the classroom on the five days when the OSCI observations were obtained. 
If more than one teacher was rated throughout the five ratings, then the 
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teacher who was present for the majority of the time was selected for 
analysis* Most of the ratings were based upon three, four, or five rating 
occasions* An examination of the 33 items resulted in the development of 
two rationally constructed scales. The Teacher Stimulation Scale was 
comprised of 13 items which reflected the extent .to which the children 
received teacher attention, advice, ai^id support. The remaining scale. 
Teacher Sensitivity to Individual Differences, included seven items 
measuring the teacher's awareness of the children's individual needs. 

A score for each scale was derived by averaging the available ratings 
across occasions for each teacher: some teacher ' s' ratings were based 
on an average of five ratings and other teacher's ratings were based on 
three or four ratings* 

% ' 

For descriptive and analytical purposes the score distribution for 
each scale \;as divided into three categor4.es* The low category comprised 
the lower 25% of the distribution, the middle category comprised the midj^le 
50% of the distribution and the high category comprised the upper 25% of th 
distribution. 

Three ori^naljy proposed OSCI scores (teacher involvement, locus 
of control (child or teacher) and teacher aide involvement) involved 
scanning a large OSCI rav score data file' of approximately 29,000 card 
images. Since 12 OSCI factor scores were already represented in the 
data base, it was decided that the three variables could be dropped from 
the final analyses. It should be re-emphasized at this point that the 
decision not to consider a variable for analysis does not mfean that a 
variable was not regarded as important. Future research based on the 
available data base could well involve many of the variables that ^ere 
not analyzed in the present report • 

Whether or not the teacher would be willing to participate in 
similar evaluation programs the following year (a measure of teacher 
morale) was dropped as an explanatory variable since most teachers 
responded in the affirmative • 

Teachers' experience and preparation have been found to be 
positively associated with various school output measures in many 
elementary school studies as reviewed in the Office of Education's 
"Do Teachers Make a Difference?^' (1970). Goodman (1959) found in 
an earlier study of older students that teacher experience and classroom 
atmosphere were significantly linked in a positive manner to pupil 
performance, 

(2) Teacher Demographic Influences 



A number of head teacher demographic variables were 
retained on the final list. These were teacher's age, ethnicity, formal 
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edi^pation, formal training in child development, avd whether the teacher 
came from the Head St^rt neighborhood.; Since all but one or two teachers 
were female and most teachers had little or no experience with preschool 
or disadvantaged preschool children prior to employment with Head Start, 
sex and non-Head Start experience were dropped from further consideration. 
Since the ratio of the number of professional plus ' paraprof essiorial 
staff to the number of children in the class was expected to be associated 
with other derived indexes measuring the richness of the educational resources 
and physical facilities of the class , staff ratios were not selected for 
more intensive analysis. ' ^ ^ 

^(3) Physical Influences 



The last category of variables involves the physical 
resources of the Head Start classes. Information from eleven resource 
variables was combined to yield an index of educational and physical 
resources. The index was constructed by assigning, to each class a point 
for the presence of each of the. following items: slides, swings, sandboxes, 
dramatic play clothing, puppets, pets, waterplay equipment^ learninj?: 
gamea», movie slides, books, and science equipment* Scores ranged from 
0 to 11. The scale, reflecting substantial variability in resourjces 
across the classes, was composed of litems that were originally designed 
to yield two resource indexes. 

Three other resource items were retained from the original list. 
They ^?ere square feet of indoor floor space, square feet of outdoor 
space, and overall appearance. -An index earlier proposed to assess class- 
room physical characteristics v/as dropped because of the extensive coverage 
of the preceding resource information. 

Administrative factors in the classroom were considered. One variable 
not on the original list was includ.ed in the final list to reflect the 
amount of exposure that the child had to t'he Head Start program. This 
variable was attendarrce'. as reported* by the 'teacher/ Three levels, of 
attendance (low, medium, and high) vere considered. "The low category was 
defiuied as 90 days or less, the middle category was defined as 91-159 days, 
and the high attendance category was def ineci as 160 or more days. Most of 
the children fell into the middle attendance cateporv. This replaced the 
originally considered variable, length of class days. 

The Administrative Checklist was reduced to a tally of the number 
of program events that should have occurred but did not. Analyses by 
program organization (e»^. , when someone was responsible for an event, 
how frequently and in what areas .did teachers, parents. Head' Start directors, 
and others take responsibility) were contemnlated but? not undertaken.' 
This vai^iable was not analyzed as a final variable although the marginal 
distribution indicated variability across classes on this measure. 

ERIC . 
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The preceding discussion has summarized the considerations and 
decisions leading to the final list of the 68-69 variables shown in 
Table III. 2. The next- section of this report will discuss the variables 
selected from the more limited 1967-68 data file to be considered for 
analysis. 

B. Variables Considered for 19 67-68 An alyses 

Some of the same considerations and decision rules used to select 
the 1968-69 variables were used to select the 1967-68 variables. An 
additional consideration was that the variables selected should measure 
constructs similar to the 1968-69 variables so that certain 1968-69 results 
could be checked on the 1967-68 data. Because of time and cost considerations 
only a few explanatory and outcome variables were considered for analysis. 
The Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedures (SIO) described earlier 
was an interesting instrument that was unique to the 1967-68 data; 
consequently, a few measures were derived from this instrument. 

The variables were ' categorized according to the framework of 
Table III.l used in conceptualizing the 1968-69 variables. The 1967- 
68 variables are presented in Table III. 7. 



Table III. 7 

TH£ 1967-68 EXPLANATORY AND OUTCOME VARIABLES 



I. Outcome Variables (Raw Gains) 

A. Cognitive Behavior 

1. Stanf ord-Binet Intelligence (same as 1968-69) 

B. Behavior Ratings " 

2. Behavior Problem Scale (same as 1968-69) 

3. Motivation Problem Scale (same as 1968-69) 

A. Feelings of Inadequacy Scale (same as 1968^69) 

5. Number of initiations of interactions from child to adult 

from the SIO (unique to 1967-68) 
. 6. Percentape -of adult-initiated interactions responded 

to. by the child (unique to 1967-68) 

C. Achievement Motivation — no measures available for 1967-68. 

II. ^Explanatory Variables 

A.l. Initial Child Status—Demographic Variables 

(continued) 
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Table III. 7 (continued) 



7. Ethnicity (primarily blacks and whites) 

8. Sex 

9. Age (same four categories as 1968-69) 
B.l Family Influences — Socioeconomic Influences 

10. Total number of people in home (four categories — 2,3, or A; 
5 or 6; 7 or 8; and 9 or more) 

11. Education of motlisr (two categories — less than 12th grade 
versus 12th gr^de or better) 

B. 2 Family Influences — Psychological Influences. 

12. Pre-mother's aspirations for child's education (two ' 
categories — go to college versus not go to college) 

13. Pre-mother's expectations for child's education (two 
categories — go to college versus not go to college) 

].4. Joint aspiration-expectation mix (three categories — high 
aspirations-high expectations; high aspirations-moderate 
expectations; moderate aspirations-moderate expectations) 

15. Parent's reactions to child's misbehaving through jumping 
and screaming from the Adult-Child Influence Techniques 
Instrument (four broad categories of influence — nonintervention, 
intervention, qualified power assertion, and unqualified power 
assertion — same as 1968-69 instrument and categories) 

16. Attendance at parent meetings for those centers having 
parent meetings (two catef;ories — yes or no) 

C. l.ai. Head Start Program Variables — Social Psychological Classroom 

17. OSCI Class Factor Score I - Cognitive — Low Structure as 
defined previously. 

18. OSCI Class Factor Score II - Routine and Rules as defined 
previously 

19. OSCI Class Factor Score III - Cognitive — High Structure^ as 
defined previously 

20. OSCI Class Factor Score IV - Child Centered — Unstructured 
as defined previously. ^ 

(continued) 
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Table III. 7 (continued) 

C.l.b. Head Start Programs-- Social Psycholp.ical— Teacher Variables 

21. The percentage of timCis that an adult in the classroom 
responded to the children's initiation of interactions from 
the SIO (Nl) . ■ - 

C.2 Head Start Programs — Teacher Demographic Variables 

22. Level of teacher's education (elementary, high school, 
bachelor's degree, master's degree ,. doctorate) 

23. Teacher's paid experience with preschool children (under 

6 months,^ 6 months-l year, 1-3 years, 4-5 years, over 5 years 

24. Teacher's paid experience with disadvantaged children (under 
6 months, 6 months-l year, 1-3 years, 4-5 years, over 5 years 

C.3.b Head Start Programs — Physical — School Plant Resources 

25. Inside square feet per child (less than 14, 15-19, 20-24), 

26. Outside square feet per child (less than 39, 40-49) 



C . Some Analytical and Methodological Considerations 

The research designs for the national evaluations aie (1) quasi- 
experimental for 1968-69 and (2) non-experimental for 1967-68. This 
usually means that inferences regarding the causes of differences, if any, 
among classes must be drawn cautiously. The ability to replicate findings 
across years greatly strengthens inferences, however. Replication across 
sites for the two language development /preacademic readiness approaches in 
1968-69 further strengthens inferences regarding these program effects . 
Replication of program effects across classes j.n 1968-69 and across years 
in 1967-68 versus 1968-69, therefore, would present a Reasonably firm 
finding. \>Jhere the findings are similar across these Head Start evalua-* 
tions. Planned Variation and other experimental or quasi-experimental 
projects, the reliability of the effect would be substantial. 

In the absence of control groups, inferences regarding the causes 
of whatever changes are observed from pre to post are usually made cautious 
if at all. Comparison of the magnitude of Head Start study changes with 
those reported for conv:rol groups in other studies (test/retest of 
non-Head Start controls); for social adjustment and motivation control 
groups in other studies (e.g., Zigler and Butterfield, 1968); 
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and for "traditional" and experimental samples in other studies can provide 
some basis for estimating the extent to which observed change is a Head 
Start effect. 

In^addition to limitations on direct inference imposed by the research 
design,— there are (1) limitations associated with possible non~unif ormity 
of data collected in varying field conditions and under varying systems of 
quality control, (2) limitations in the sensitivity, reliability and 
validity of the measures; and (3) limitations in statistical models for 
estimating main and interaction effects when (a) initial levels of perfor- 
mance differ and (b) some cells in N-factorial ANOVAs are small or empty. 

With regard to the quality and uniformity of the data, while 
they undoubtedly vary to some extent across classes and across E & R 
Centers, s?ibscantial effort went in to ensuring carefully, uniformly, 
collected dnta. 

Among the sources cf non-random variation are: 

1) Testing conditions, which varied from converted broom closets 

and front porches to specially equipped air conditioned test vans. 

2) Tester skill, which varied from novice to highly experienced. 

3) Tester selection, training and quality control procedures. 
However, all sites had experienced full-time evaluation 
coordinators who developed and carried out plans for controlling 
as far as possible testing quality and data accuracy. 

4) Delays in communicating decisions on data collection and coding 
made during the study to al 1 E & R coordinators added "noise" 
to the data. 



— Head Start E & R directors and staff did not design a simple random , 
sample study with H/S vs non-Head Start control groups for several 
reasons. First, true controls are not possible in many real world 
situations. In rural areas there may be too few eligible children even 
in a "neighborhood" of several hundred square miles. In urban areas, there 
is no way to prevent "controls" from participating in the variety of other 
preschool experiences available. Second, it was felt that more would 
be learned about what kinds of program^ have what effects from selected 
variations or interventions and that this question, rather than assessment 
of average program effects, would be more valuable for program planning. 
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t. 

In 1967-68 the Head Start National Evaluation Coordinator was 
responsible for communications amonp the \A Centers; 2./ ivi 1968-69 » 
the Educational Research and Evaluation Unit (EREU) of the^ Washington 
School of Psychiatry was responsible- for coordinating test and coding 
manual development and use, for training site coordinators and staff on 
parent interview procedures, and for monitoring both the intervention 
studies and data quality. Reports prepared by EREU are on file at the 
national Head Start Office. For example, reports on the post testing 
conditions in 1968-69 indicated that accessibility to the classroom, 
working space, working surf ace , ventilation , lighting,' temperature, and 
cleanness were optimal or good for about 90 percent of the children. 
Noise was the greatest problem; the majority of situations wex^e judged 
to be fair but acceptable. On an overall rating scale, aboi- 1 45 percent 
of the conditions were rated as optimal, about 45 percent as good, about^, 
6 percent as fair but adequate and the remainder were judged to be poor.--. 
On the basis of these reports, the monitoring efforts of the experienced— 
EREU staff and the equally experienced E & R evaluation coordinators and 
staff, many of whom were with the project for all three years, the quality 
of the 1968-69 data is likely to be high for a project of this size. 

Coding, keypunching and verifying were done at the E & R Centers; / 
tapes were reverified for code legality and completeness by the OEO I 
Information Center (Mrs. Jane Lee), The conplete 1966-69 data bank 
was edited, checked, reformatted where necessary and prepared for 
processing by World Systems, Inc, (Contract HEW-OS-69 -113 . ) 



— The University of Chicago (Dr, V. Shlpman) and Teachers* College 
(Dr. R. Thorndike) participated in the 1966-67 and 1967-68 studies 
only. 

3/ 

Dr. Russell H. Cort, Dr, Ann O'Keefe, Mrs. Naomi Henderson and 
Miss Margaret Ma this were responsible for virtually all manuals, 
codebooks, training and monitoring of the 1968-69 study. 

4/ 

Centers responding were South Carolina, Kansas, Southern, Hawaii, 
Texas and Tulane. 

The EREU researchers were responsible for the 1965 and 1966 
Planning Research Corporation National Head Start evaluations as well 
as other similar projects. 
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This summary reflects only n portion of data available from the 
individual site reports prepared by each tester, the evaluation 
coordinator reports, and the files at EREU, at the Head Start 
National Office, and at the E & R Centers. Analyses of relationships 
among tester age, sex, and ethnic characteristics, tester experience ^ 
and training, testing conditions and performance could form a 
large work in itself. For this report, the material was scanned 
and some analyses run by E & R Centers and sites. In general, small- 
scale studies with very tightly controlled testing would have less 
variance associated with factors described above; however, there is 
no reason to expect that major effects or signals will be lost in 
testing *^noise" in these E & R data and for 1968-69, there is consid- 
erable reason to expect little variation due to the way in which data 
were collected and coded. „/ 

_ „ ' " 

The characteristics of the measures have- already been discussed. 
It is, however, appropriate j:o emphasize that no measures currently 
available are considered really satisfactory for assessing the full 
capabilities and characteristics of low-income preschool children, 
particularly from such diverse cultural backgrounds. , Evidence of 
test-retest reliability is sparse, and of construct or predictive 
validity, even sparser. While the data are labeled in this report 
as constructs (e.g., "IQ,*^ "parental optimism,'' "emotional-social 
emphasis") it is important to remember these labels represent approximate 
statemertSr. Carefully as the tests were selected and new measures 
developed, they capture only fragments of the child, his family, and his 
experiences, and fragments that do not represent the child as seen by 
his teachers, parents and friends. The frustration of researchers who are 
sensitive to the tremendous complexity of the child's experience has been 
eloquently stated by many. Perhaps few aspects of this report are as 
sobering as this. The E & R evaluation data are among the most complex, 
rich and varied ever collected in a national evaluation of an intervention 
program — and they are about as adequate to describe a child as height, 
mass, average daily temperature and wind velocity are to describe Mt. 
Everest in contrast to Mt. Fujii. 



— All open-end questions were coded under the supervision of 
Dr. Virginia Shipman, Dr. Robert Hess, Dr. Irving Sigel or Dr. Bela Fehrer. 
Rater rates reliabilities are .85 or higher, and some measures vcre entirely 
doubled coded by independent raters. 
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WiLii regard to limitations in tiie statistical models, there are many 
problems associated with analyzing data of this type. The data are so 
highly confounded that in many cases it is difficult to estimate the 
effects of independent variables. In analyzing highly and complexly 
confounded non-experimental data such as these, the lack of control on 
other relevant variables means causal inferences should be made 
cautiously. Tlie problems of pre and post measurement designs and the 
associated analysis problems of the various types of gain scores also 
add further to the methodological difficulties. Of particular concern 
in this regard is the problem of separating regression phenomena, usually 
attributed to random error in initial measurement which reduces the 
reliability of the initial score as an index of the child's status, 
from true changes. Regression as a phenomenon means that scores at 
both high and low extremes tend to move toward the average scor6 
when the child is retested. A child with a score above the mean for the 
tes t-as-a-whole is likely to score lower on retesting while a child 
with a low score is likely to do better. 

The psychological dynamics of regression are not well known. 
There is no really satisfactory way of distinguishing "true" regression 
and "true" change in a study such^ as the present one. Covariance 
adjustments tend to reduce "true" gains or losses; simple gain scores 
are unreliable since the highest scores come from the extremes where initial 
measurement is most suspect. Where groups differ on initial score, covariance 
adjustment, simple gain, and ANOVA often are used to present the 
consequences of different assumptions about regression and "true" 
change. In the literature, raw gain and covariance adjustments are both 
used when groups differ initially. If groups do not differ initially, 
a simple comparison of final levels is usually considered satisfactory. 

With, respect to the sequence of 'analyses, the general strategy 
involved /pointing out the highlights primarily for the 1968-69 data 
and secondarily for the 1967-68 data. The strategy involved the following 
steps: . . 

1) The definitio n an d derivation of relevant input and outcome 
variables — The variance of each derived variable was compared with the 
largest latent root obtained' through a principal components analysis of 
the item covariance matrix to ensure that the derived variables accounted 
for a reasonable proportion of variance in the data. These matrices are 
on file at RTI. 

\ _ . ■ 

2) The development of information retrieval systems arid associated 
computer software — This was necessary to link child, family, teacher, and 
program information and create various working tapes for the data analyses 
from the by-instrument CCD data bank, tape prepared by World Systems, Inc. 
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^ ^ ]lsJ>? ^jnp input and outcome variables on the basis of th eir 
univariate f r -^quency distributions — Those variables with a substantial 
percent of ^*no data" were omitted along with variables which showed littJo 
or no variability. Continuous independent variables were redefined as 
categorical variables. This procedure eliminated the issue of nonlinear 
relationships between the original continuous variables and the dependent 
variables . 

I 4) - Conducting univariate analyses relating child-family background 

and program variables to the prescores for the outcome measures — The 
analytical n^ethod used for this purpose was analysis of variance (ANOVA) . 
ANOVA was performed on each outcome measure for, the different levels of 
the categorical independent variables considered as treatments. The mean 
square error between levels of the factor was then compared to ^he mean 
square error within levels of the factor. The significance of uhe resulting 
F. statistic was then tested. 

5) Examining the confounding among child -family variables and . 
pi;ogram factors — Interrelationships among the input factors were examined 
by cross tabulating various child-family background variables against 
various program variables. 

6) Examining the univariate relationships of child-family and prograin 
ijiput variables to raw gains on the output measures and raw gains corrected 
for the pre score — The raw gain for an outcome measure for a given child is 
the difference between the post and pre score for the outcome measure for 
that child. \ The univariate relationships between the raw gain scores and th 
child-family and program input variables were studied using analysis of 
variance techniques- The adjusted gain score was defined as the difference 
between raw gain score and the regression estimate of the gain score using 
the prescore as the repressor. In other words, the adjusted gain score 

is that part of the gain which is not accounted for by the prescore. 
The analytic strategy used for studying the relationships between adjusted 
gain scores and input factors was the same as that used for the analysis 
of gain scores. 

7) Study of models which examined the joint influence of child- 
family background variables » program variables arid their interactions 
on the outcome measures — Two approaches have been followed here. The 
first one involved analyses of variance on nonor thogonal unbalanced desipns 
with four main effects and some of the interesting first order interactions 
between the factors. The second approach was to examine the multiple 
regressions of gain scores on the twelve OSCI factors and the pre measure 
for the outcome measures. 
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Considering the time and cost constraints and the amount of data 
available, it was felt that more refined analyses were not warranted* 
Strong effects in the data should be isolated on the basis of any 
reasonable analytic technique. 

D, Methodological Note on Missing Data 

The problem of missing data occurs in most research efforts which 
involve collection of data on several variables related to an observational 
unit. There are computational and statistical problems in handling such 
data. Simply dropping all sub,-jects for whom any datum is missing is often 
unacceptable. Replacing missing data with the mean value of the overall 
group oni that variable reduces the sensitivity due to diluting the possible 
between group differences with the weight of the overall mean. In addition 
to computational problems, t^le reasons' why data arie missing could show a 
biased seinple, so that conclusions drawn on the basis of available data are 
not representative of the original sample and possibly therefore not to the 
generalization population. 

The Head Start data involves missing instances within units and also 
missing units as a whole for some analyses. Among the reasons for missing 
data within units are: 

1) the child was untestable on some or all measures; 

2) the child was not in the class even after the "make-up" day 
most E & R centers scheduled; 

3) tester, keypunch, or other process ing error ; 

4) the child withdrew before the testing was complete; 

5) the mother was not available for an interview (or refused) 
even after three call-backs; 

6) the mother lived in a difficult or unsafe 'area and could not 
come to the center for interviews; 

7) language problems; 

8) refusal to answer some items; 

9) inadequate records or incomplete returns; 



10) 



accurate reflection of family structure (e.g., no data for 
father in some households). 



'Hie primary reason for missing data from initial to i innl pcM-iods was 
that 18 percent of the children who had a pre Sli did not have a post SB. 
Table. III. 8 summarizes what we know about some of the reasons for missing 
SB data in this study for the 1968-69 data. 

Table III. 8 
SOME REASONS FOR MISSING DATA 



Situation Percent Missing 

Child untestable (SB pre) 2 

Chnd untestable (SB post) 1 

Child enrolled but unavailable (SB pre) 5 

Child enrolled but unavailable (SB post) 6 

Child withdrew before testing completed (SB pre) 2 

Children who had a pre SB but did not have a post SB 18 



In Tables III. 9 and III. 10 information on missing, data is presented on 
outcome measures and family background variables for all children originally 
included in the samples. This includes data missing for any reason, and 
these are data missing for one variable only. The available sample is 
further reduced for any analysis involving more than one variable. * For 
example, in 1968-69, there were 1756 children with pre and 1518 children with 
post SB scores; but there were only 14A3 children^ with pre and post SB scores. 
Some children were tested in the Spring only, if tH^ were enrolled but 
unavailable in the Fall or if they had enrolled after the Fall testing period 
but still early in the year. Each analysis was computed on the largest 
possible N with all data required for that comparison. No attempt was made 
to impute missing values. 

The effects of the biases noted were not tested except for losses' due 
to withdrawal or late entry of the child. Using the SB as a criterion for 
effect of the bias (Table III. 11), no effects were noted for initial scores 
(pre only vs. pre and post) or for final scores (post only vs. pre and post) 
for the 1968-69 data^ We concluded that whatever bias may be introduced due 
to withdrawal from the class, the effects are not discernible on the SB. 
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Table III. 9 

MISSING DATA ON OUTCOME MEASURES AND CHILD-FAMILY 
BACKGROUND VARIABLES 

(1968-69) 



Variable Name 



Percentage of Children 
With Missing Data 



Pre 
Post 



1 . Outcome Measures 

SB - Pre 
SB - Post 
AH-WPPSI - Pre 
AH-WPPSI - Post 

Personal Social Responsiveness - Pre 
Personal Social Responsiveness - Post 
Associative Vocabulary - pre 
Associative Vocabulary - Post 
Concept Activation Numerical 
Concept Activation Numerical 
Concept Activation Sensory - Pre 
Concept Activation Sensory - Post 
Behavior Problem Scale - Pre 
Behavior Problem Scale - Post 
Motivation Scale - Pre 
Motivation Scale - Post 
Feeling of Inadequacy - Pre 
Feeling of Inadequacy - Post 
Gumpgookies - Pre 
Gumpgookies - Post 
Psychological Control - Rejection 
Psychological Control - Guilt 
Rea'c'tiori to Mild Infraction 
Family Structure 
Accessibility of Adults 
Education of Mother 
Education of Fatherii^ 
Mother Working 
Husband Employed A/ 
Husband *s Job!/ 
Family Income 
Primary Source of Income 
Number of Moves in Last Three Years 
, Ratio of Rooms to People 
Does Child Have Own Room 
Does Child Have Own Bed 
Parent Opinion Scale 
Child Influence Techniques 
Child Influence Techniques 



Bad Behavior 1 
Bad Behavior 2 



10.8 
22.9 
12.4 
22.9 
16.4 
23.8 
16.4 
24.0 
16.5 
24.1 
16.6 
24.1 
16.2 
23.1 
16.2 
23.1 
16.0 
23.1 
17.6 
23.8 
31.2 
31.2 
32.1 
24.2 
24.3 
24.7 ' 
49.9 
'26.1 
53.0 
54.1 
30-8 
26.8 
34.2 
24.4 
24.3 
24.3 
24.4 
29.6 

33.4 ' ^ 
(continued) 



— ^ The percentage of missing data for these variables includes 
■ father-absent families . 
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Table III. 9 (continued) 



ERIC 



Percentage of Chii3ren 
With Missing Data 



Variable Name 



2, Child-Family Background Variables 

Ethnicity _ 
Age 

Language Spoken at Home 
Child Eligibility 
Sex 

Previous Head Start Experience 
Attendance 

Pre-Post Interval - S.B. 

Pre-Post Interval - P.S.I. 

Pre-Post Interval - Inventory of Factors 

Affecting SB 
Pre-Post Interval - Gumpgookies 
Telephone- at Home - Pre 
How Often is Child Read to - Pre 
How Far in School You Would Like Child to Go 
How Far in School You Think He Will Go - Pre 
What Job you Like Child to Get - Pre 
What Job You Think Child Will Get - Pre 
Mother-Child Interaction - Pre 



- Pre 



O.O 
O.O 
0.3 
21.3 
0.0 

o:o 

2.1 
23,2 
22.3 

21.6 
23.6 
33.5 
29.5 
24.2 
24.4 
24.8 
25.3 
30.9 
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Table III. 10 

MISSING DATA ON OUTCOME MEASURES 
AND CHILD-FAMILY BACKGROUND VARIABLES 

(1507-68;; 



Variable 
Name 



percentage of Children 
With Missing Data- 



1. Outcome Measures 

S.B. Pre 
S.B. Post 

Behavior Problem Scale - Pre 
Behavior Problem Scale - Post 
Motivation Scale - Pre 
Motivation Scale - Post 
Feeling of Inadequacy - Pre 
Feeling of Inadequacy - Post 

2. Child-Famiiy Background Variables 



4.3 

16.7 
5. '2 

17.0 
5.2 

17.0 
5.2 

17.0 



Ethnicity 




1.8 


Age 




1.8 


Language Spoken at Home 




, 3.4 


Sex 




1.8 


Previous Head Start Experience 




25.8 


Attendance 




10.8 


Influence Techniques - Pre 




15.9 


Influence Techniques - Post 




38.4 


aspirations - Pre 




13.0 


Aspirations - Post 




i 25.7 . 


Expectations - Pre 




18,5 


Expectations - Post 




31.3 


Aspirations and Expectations - 


Pre 


18.6 


Aspirations and Expectations - 


Post 


31.5 


Education of Mother - Pre 




13.2 


Mother's Job With Head Start - 


Post 


36.0 


Total Number "of People in Home 


- Pre 


: 11.^5 


Ratio of Rooms to People - Pre 




12. L 
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Table III, XI 



MEAN INITIAL AND FINAL SCORES ON SB 
< (1968-69) 



Category 



-Mean Score 
Initial Final 



Those with Initial 
Score 



.87,82 



Those with Final 
Score 



92.87 



Those With Both 
Initial and 
Final Score 



88,30 



93,12 
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CHi\PTEJ< IV 

L)EMOGR.\PliiC CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN AND THEIR F^yiiLIK^ 



According to the Head Start manual , 90 percent of the children 
participating in Head Start should come from families below GEO poverty 
guidelines, which in 1967-68 was $3,800 per year for a non-rural family 
of four> C'nildren 3 to 6 years of age. may be enrolled, alth'ough in 
most communities most children are a year younger than public school 
enrollment age. l^iere there are public school kindergartens, He'ad 
Start serves 3-4 year olds; where the public school begins in the 
first grade, most Head Start children are 5-6 years of age. Some 
younger children and some oJder children who are in special need may 
participate. 

' Examination of the initial demographic characf eristics of the 
children and their families gives some idea of Head Start's diversity, 
and also in comparison to Head Start random sample census surveys, of the 
representativeness of the sample. Neither the 1967-68 nor the 1968-69 
sample was designed to be representative; it is, however, of interest 
to identify areas in which the samples are similar to or different 
from the national Head Start population. One divergence is already 
known. Because of testing difficulties, centers with predominantly Spanish- 
sumamed children or Native American children were not included in the 
study. 

Wlien possible, demographic characteristics will be presented^n a 
comparative f rarr.awork. Some 1967-1968 demographic data were not r^rleved 
during this study. 

A. Demographic Characteristics of Children 

Most of Lke^-Gi^ldren in both 1967-68 and 1968-69 samples were black 
and 68/o respectively). The next largest subpopulation was white 
(32% and 18%) .\ Tlie remaining children were predominantly Mexican- 
/uMiericar. or PulvTiesian. Tlie ethnic distributions of che samples 
are presented in Table IV. 1. In comparison with the Head Start census 
survey,, black children in 1968-69 are ^over-represented . . ) 

The samplesf were* divided evenly 'by sex; 50.7% were boys and 49.3% 
girls> and-SO^rt% w^irv. hoy^ and 49.5% girls . In 1967-68 nixd 1968-69> 
respect'ivcly V This is similar tc nat ional * ratios . 

^'itl> regard to age 'at time of initial testing, the range of ages 
was from" 2 '1/2 to 6 years of age. Tiie distributions are sliown in 
Table IV/2. in tpniparison to national samples, older children 



Table IV. 1 
ETilNIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE 



Ethnic Group 


1967-68 
E&R 


1968-69 
E&R 


Head Start 
Census 


Black 


30% 


68% 


51% 


White 


32% 


18% 


38% 


^the.r 


18% 


14% 


11% 


•■ N 


1889 


1998 





Table VI. 2 
AGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF SAMPLES 



Age at time of 
Initial Testing 

Chronological Distributions Head Start 

Age in Months 1967-68 1968-69 Census 

Less than 48 28% 21% 21% 

4 59 61% 57% 43% 



60+ 



11% 



22% 



36% 



J 



71 



(i.e«, those for whom Head Start serves as a kindergarten year) are 
under-represented. 

^ The children represented all geographic areas and sizes and types 
of cities; however, by far the largest proportion (78%) in the 1968-69 
sample came from cities with populations over 25,000. Of the remainder, 11% 
were from the urban fringe areas and 11% were from rural areas. .Similar 
data from the 1967-68 data file were not analyzed. 

With rergard to prior Head Start experience, 82% of the 1968-69 sample 
rad no previous school experience as required by the E&R. sampling guidelines. 
Neither 1967-68 data nor Head Start census data are available for comparison; 
recently (1970-71; 1971-72) about 46% of the children have previously, 
attended full-year Head Start. 

B . Demographic Characteristics of Families 

For the 1968-69 data, 1400 of the 1523 completed family interviews 
involved the mother; Similar data on the 1967-68 sample were not retrieved 
but it is a safe assumption to presume the same condition exists. 

nie distribution of these families on the derived socio'feconomic 
statufe index was given in Table III,5, Table IV,3 shows the actual 
income distribution for available data. In comparison with the Head 
Start Census sample, the E&R respondents seemed to report slightly 
higher incomes. However, in comparison with the U.S. National Census, 
the median pe ^' capita income for the Head Start E & R sample is substantially 
lower than the U. S. median of $7 ,974 . The Head Start Census sample 
survey reported a median Head Start income of $3, 210, 





Table IV. 3 






DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME 






1968-69 • 


1968 Head 


Yearly income 


E&R Centers 


Start Census 


Less than $2,000 


11% 


27% 


2,000 to 3,999 


41% 


40% 


4,000 to 5,999 


32% 


23% 


6,000 to 7,999 


12% 


7% 


Over 8,000 


4% 


3% 



1383 
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Head 'Start families are larger than the. average family size. Head 
Start survey iLguros j^how a median family size' of 6,7 persons wLlh over 
two-thirds ol the Head Start children liavin^ older siblings living in the 
homo.* Similar data for the 196 7-68 and 1968-69 samples were not 
analyzed . " 

Parents of E&R sample Head Start families were similar in educational 
and occupational status to the Head Start census sample; they were less 
well educated and more likely to be unemployed or employed in low status 
occupations than the U. s! national averages. 

In 1967-68, only 5% of the mothers had attended college while 
63% had less than a high school education; 24% had less than a 9th 
grade education. In 1968-69 only 6% of the mothers had attended college 
while 63% had less than a high school education; 19% had less than a 9th 
grade education. Since the quality of education often is lower in 
low-income areas (Coleman et al., 19f6) the educational competency 
of these mothers is likely to be lower at each category than the 
^U.S. averages. That is, to "compensate" for differences in school 
quality, these parents would have to receive more years of schooling 
to be equivalent to the national averages; for example, two years 
of college for a low-income person may equal a high school degree for a j 
person from a high-income family because of inequities in the educational 
system'.'^ Table IV. 4 shows these distributions* The Head Start census also 
reports two-thirds of the mothers were not high school graduates. 

Table IV, 4 
MOTHER'S EDUCATION 



Educational Level 


1967-68 
E&R Centers 


1968-69 
E&P. Centers 


1968 

Head Start Census 


Less than 9th grade 


24% ■ 


19% 


28% 


9th to 11th grade 


39% 


AA% 


38% 


12th grade (H . S . Graduate) 


32% 


31% 


27% 


Some college or more 


5% 


6% 




N 


1889 


1513 
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Considering only families where ^oth parents were present, in 
1968-69 only 8% of the fathers had attended college while 64% had less 
than a high school education; 32% had less than a ninth -grade education, 
Table IV. 5 presents this information. Similar data for 1967-68 were 
^inalyzed; the Head Start census data reports 71% of the father? 
had not graduated from high school. 

Table IV. 5 " 

FATHER'S EDUCATION 



1968-69 1968 
Educational Level E&R Centers Head Start Census 



Less than 9th grade 32%'| - 42%. 

9th to 11th grade 52%^' 64/o 29%f ^ 

12th gr^de i'H.S. Graduate) 28% 21% 

Some college or more 8% 


Regarding employment. Table IV. 6 indicates that alinost one-half 
of the mothers were not working and were not looking for Work whilj^ 
about 20% of the mothers were working full time. U. S. census data 
show about 19% of mothers in this category. For fainilies where both 
parents were present, about 76% of the fathers were working full time. 
Head Start census figures show about 83% of fathers and 31% of rnother^s 
employed. The 1968-69 E & R sample fathers were more likely than the 
census fathers to have completed between 9 and 11 years of school;. they 
u'ere not, ho^'ever, more likely to be employee^ full or part time. Similar 
data for 1967-68 were/not retrieved. 

( 

Table IV. 6 
PARENTAL EMPLOYMENT 



1968 ' 

Employment 1968-69 Employment Head Start Census 

St atus Mothers Fathers Status Mothers Fathers 

Not working, 

but looking 17% 6% . 

*^ot Working, ' . 

not looking 4^9% 4% Unemployed 69% 17% 
Retired or 

disabled 1% 4% 



ERLC 
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The primary source of income was fathers* earnings for about kbZ 
of the families; about 28/o of the families were receiving welfare. The 
distribution of primary source of income is sliown in Table IV. 7 for 
iy(S8-69. 

Tlie fact tliat 61% of the families lived primarily on parental 
earnings and were still eligible for Head Start, may help comnmnicat<.' 
something of the life exper ience of 'people who work in the mo.. t piiysicall 
arduous and Least attractive jobs in our society and still are so poor 
that the average per capita income is b e low national averages. 

Table IV. 7 

PRIMARY SOURCE OF FMIILY INCOME Q 



Source 1968-69 



Mother ^ s earnings 


12% 


Fat he r * s earnings 


45%, 


Combined parent earnings 


4% 


Other adult 


3% 


Welfare 


28% 


earnings plus welfare 


3% 


Other sources 


5% 




1469 



Wliile most (55%) of the children lived with both parents, 29% came 
from mother-only homes. These data are shov.m in Table IV . 8 . Similar 
data for 1967-68 were not retrieved; Head Start census figures show 
67% of the homes having both parents. 

. Table IV . 8 

FAMILY STRUCTURE 

X \ 1968-69 
Family S tructure E&R Centers 



Mother only 29% 

Both parents 48% j 

Parents and other adults -7%^ 

Other 16% 



1523 
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C . S umm a rv ^. 

In summary, wiiile there is considerable variability in every demographic 
characteristic, the typical Head Start child in these samples was black, 
pre-kindergarten age , and came from a family with both mother and father 
present. The child had older brothers and sisters, and relative to most 
children in this country, lived in circumstances associated Witli low 
educational attainment, with parents who worked but could earn far 
y less than what was needed for a minimally acceptable standard of 

living, with overcrowding (.8 rooms per person), and with high mobility 
(52% moved one or more times in the last three years). 

In comparison to the^ Head Start census samples, black children, 
younger children (pre-kindergarten) and slightly better off families 
were overrepresented in the E & R samples , Jf these characteristics r 
are related to initial psychological status or final status, or 
interact with program experiences to affect changes, the overall findings 
from the E & R sample may not represent what ''typically" happens in 
Head Start- Even if the sample were wholly representative, such 
interactions would mean that general statements would be less precise 
than more specific conclusions; e.g., a more reliable statement would 
be "younger children gained 10 developmental months in 8 chronological 
months,, while older children gained 8 developmental months in t^he same 
time" rather than "on the average, children gained 9 developmental 
months." Non-re-prasentat iveness .of the E & R sample would not affect tlie 
reliability of the first statement; it would affect the reliability 
of the second statement in comparison with a national representative 
sample . 

The appropriate generalizations will be indicated in the text; the 
' data in the tables should be cited only with due consideration of 

limitations on generalization. 

Wliere the demographic variables cited are not related to outcomes , 
less restriction need be placed on generalization. A conservative 
approach is to be cautious about generalizations from non-randomly 
selected samples since divergence on possibly relevant factors which 
were not . considered could bias results. A less conservative approach 
r would emphasize the similarity of E & R and census samples on many 

variables (e.g*, child sex, mother's education) and consider the findings 
as reasonably general . 
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: ^J- CHAPTER V 

DESCRIPTION OF TEACHERS AND PROGRAMS 



Project Head Start is a national program. There are Head StarL 
classes in all of the 50 states and many .of the territories, including 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. Head Start is als*^ a 
neighborhood program, employing wherever possible people who form the 
community i.of wliich Head Start is a part. In the guidelines, the competencies 
an individual brings to a program, rather than formal training, are 
stressed for many positions; tne exceptions are primarily in tiie health 
area. In part, this policy-was dictated by lack of trained personnel; 
in 1966-69 if a- degree in early childhood education were required for 
a teaclier, most full -year programs would never have opened. In a larger 
part, this policy was chosen in the belief that the talents and competencies 
neighborhood residents had developed constituted a reservoir of unused 
talent. If, by providing enough training to release' these talents 
neighborhood residents could operate the programs, Head Start could 
make a direct contribution to reducing unemployment and poverty, and 
the programs themselves might benefit from the vjinderstanding and lovin^; 
acceptance of the needs of the children that people who had "been there" 
could bring to the classes. It was recognized that this policy roeant 
th^. development of in-service training progranis on a nation-wide scale; . 
universities and colleges responded to this need, not only by expanding 
their early childhood education departments but also by developing special 
seminars, workshops and special degree programs and by making, their 
staffs available as consultants and trainers. It was equally recognized 
that this policy would mean a slower start-up and later achievement of 
uniformly high quality programs than might be expected if trained, 
qualified staff were available for most programs. 

These comments should not be interpreted to mean that most Head Start 
staff was incompetent and unqualified. They do suggest that attributes 
other than forma' training were salient and that staff potential and 
existing competencies had to be further developed, undoubtedly more so 
than in many experimental programs. In addition,, a system of in-service 
training and supervision had to be put in place — like those required b ' 
many experimental programs — before the centers could be expected to 
uniformly provide high quality service in all aspects of the comprehensive- 
program. 

Staff experience and traijiing> and the resources available with 'r^. 
tlie community, therefore are sources of variation in Head Start 
programs. Local decisions regarding program emphasis and curriculum 

oo r oa ch i ^ - ' n o \f)_,s s r^r ^ -^z' <-'^^ "^.ou r '^f**' ^ ^ i t""' ' a., " u<' s < r *^ ^ ' • 
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as stated in Chapter L provide a f rame\^7ork , as do the guidelines, within 
which all programs operate. , The guidelines specify the minimum standards 
and conditions deemed necessary if a program is to meet the national goals. 
These define a very broad and flexible program; for example, the' minimum 
adult/child ratios for children"' of different ages are specified, but not 
what the adults must do. The Rainbow Series of booklets whidi supplement: 
tlie guidelines describes v;hat might be called a traditional, child-centered 
program in that the objectives emphasize the child^s personal-social 
development in a supportive rather than directive atmosphere. This 
approach is different from the stereotyped "play school" in that the 
teacher is responsible for planning how the daily activities can speci f Ically 
help the individual child; it is assumed that she knows what she is doing 
and why in relation to each child for whom she is responsible. Head Start- 
programs are free to adopt any approach that seems valuable to the stnff 
and parents, or to mix what seems best from several approaches. National 
and regional staff provides local prograiris with infoirmation on approaches 
to early chi Idhood education — which have proliferated since 1965 — through 
many technical assistance and r'^.search utilization systems. 

In 1967-68, programs were selected to represent examples of the 
variety, of approaches adopted by local programs. In 1968-69, for t.he 
first time the national office, , on the recommendation of most E & R 
Center Directors, focused the national evaluations on the programs 
developed by individual E & R Jirectors with the agreement and cooperatfor 
of the local programs. The classroom observation data described below 
therefore represent selected natural variation in 1967-68 and a mixture 
of experimental classes and regular Head Start programs in 1968-69. 
„The primary emphasis in this report is on analysis of 1968-69 data. 
The 1967-68 data were used where comparable analyses were possible . 
Therefore, very little 1967-68 teacher-program information will be 
presented- 



A . Teacher Demographic Data 

Head teacher dem.ographic data were available for 97 teachers in 
1968-69. Head teacher ages varied from quite young (21 year of age 
or less) to late middle age (46 years or more). Approximately t:wo-third' 
of the teachers were between 22 and 39 years of age. The distribution 
of head teacher's age is given in Table V.l. " All but five of the 9 7 
1968-69 teachers were female; 50 were black and 43 were white. 

Table V.2 indicates the level of teacher preparation. Over hair 
of the teachers held at least a bachelor's degree. In 1968-69, 66% 
reported taking early childhood education courses or receiving a degree 
,in this field. Twenty-nine percent of the teachers lived in the Head 
Start community and 25% had no experience with disadvantaged children 
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Table V.l 
DISTRIBUTION OF HEAD TEAl lER'S AGE 



Teacher's Age 


1968-69 


21 years or less 


4% 


22-27 years 


29% 


28-33 years 


14% 


34-39 years 


21% 


40-45 years 


15% 


46 years or more 


17% 


Total N 


97 



Table V.2 
LEVEL OF HEAD TEACHER'S PREPARATION 



Educational Level 1968-69 



High school graduate or less 5% 

Some college 24/? 

A. A. Degree 10% 

B. A. or B.S. Degree 37% 
Course credit beyond B.A. or B.S. 19% 
M.A. and credit above M.A. 5 % 

Total N 97 



prior to joining Head Start. Regarding previous experience in t] 
Start, 71% in 1968-69 reported a year or more of paid Head Start 
experience prior to the evaluation study. These data give some 
information regarding the mobility of classroom staff. 
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ii. Some Aspects of Class Structure 

Witli regard to program auspices in 1968-69 , 37% were LEA (Jocai 
educational agencies) operated and 47% were, C:.-.\ (community action a^^encies) 
operated . 

Tlie teacher/child/classmate ethnic structure is shown in Table V.3. 
Most classes were ethnically homogeneous, as would be expected of 
neighborhood programs. In 1968-69 about 60% of the non-white children 
were taught by non-white teachers while about 59% of the white children 
were taught by white teachers. Fifteen percent of the children were of 
a different ethnic group -than the majority of their classmates. 



Table V,3 

TEACHER/CHILD/CLASSMATE ETHNIC STRUCTURE 

(1968-69) 



Teacher 


Child 


Class 




Percent 


Wliite 


White . 


Majority White (75% or more) 


4.3 


White 


White 


Mixed (74% or less) 


4.0 


White 


White 


Majority 


other 


2.0 


White 


Other 


Majority 


White 


0.4 


White 


Other 


Mixed 




6.8 


White 


Other 


Majority 


Other 


25.5 


Other 


White 


Majority 


White 


2.3 


Other 


White 


Mixed 




3.] 


Other 


White 


Majority 


Other 


,1 . 8 


Other 


Other 


Majority 


White 


0.3 


Other V 


Other 


Mixed 


> 


7.8 


Other 


Other 


Majority 


Other 


41.7 


Total 


N 






1991 
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Class Physical Resources 

^ Class physical resources varied widely. The resource variaLinn repoT-tedc 
by classroom observers and shown in Table V.A, agrees with the srlf reported 
census findings, in that some centers were having difficulty finding ap-- 
propriate sp^ce and facilities for conducting comprehensive programs while 
C)thers were able to find very good facilities and obtain excellent equip- 
menL. Examination of Table V.4 shows that the majority of centers appear 
to have found Sv'fficient space, both indoor and outdoor, although tne data 
do not reflect whether the space was truly functional to its purpose. Out- 
door equipment such, as sj^ings and sandboxes was present only in about half 
the centers while indoor equipment was, in general, far more plentiful. 
Musical instruments, ingerpaint sets and puzzle sets were especially pre- 
valent, > . 

D. Classroom Activities as Reported by Trained Observers 

Table V,5 presents the correlations among the four 1967-68 factors, and 
Table V.6, the 1968-69 OSCI Class and Teacher factor score correlations. 

The intercorrelations (Table V.5) involving the four 1967-68 OSCI scores' 
considered in the present analyses indicated no relationships of any practical 
significance. 

The 1968-69 factor correlations are based upon individual child data 
rather than class average data. They are the correlations involving indivi- 
dual. child exposure to the 12 factors (i.e., child was the unit of analysis)* 
These correlations should be quite close to the correlations that would be 
obtained from using class as the' unit of analysis. They can be considered 
as correlations based upon differential weightings of the classes. Since 
in most cases classes are approximately equal in size,, the weights for 
classes will tend to He similar in magnitude. 

It is apparent from the data that the six class factors are relatively 
independent of e*aek. oT.her and that the six teacher factors are also rela- 
tively independent of each other. The cross correlations between these two 
sets of factors are somewhat higher. There was a strong correlation .67 
between Class and Teacher Structured Lessons and a correlation of .66 be- 
tween Class Language and Discrimination Learning <and Teacher Receptive 
Learning. • 

The distributions of. the factor scores for the 1968-69 data are pre- 
sented in Table V.7 and V. 8 for Teacher and Class factors respectively. 
A comparative ejcaminatibh of the" distributions of the two sets of Tractors 
showing high cross correlations, as well t:hose other factors relat^n^z, > 
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Table V.4 
SCHOOL PLANT RESOURCES 



Square Feet Outdoor Space 
Per Child 



Square Feet Indoor Floor 
' Space Per Child 





N 


% 






N 


% 1 


0 to less than 
39 sq. ft. 


330 


22 .0 




0 to less than 
14 sq. ft. 


92 


6.1 


sq. ft. 


21 


1 .4 




15-19 sq. ft. 


24 


1.6 


50-59 sq. ft. 


27 


1.8 




20-24 sq. ft. 


58 


3.8 


60-69 sq. ft. 


. 67 


4.5 




25-29 sq. ft. 


147 


9.7 


70-79 sq. ft. 


88 


5.9 




30-34 sq. ft. 


116 ■ 


7.6 


80-39 sq. ft. 


10 - 


0.7 




35-39 sq. ft. 


19 3 . 


12.7 


90-99 sq. ft. 


45 


3.0 




40-44 sq. ft. 


40 


2.6- 


100 sq. ft or 
over 


915 


60.9 




45 sq. ft. or 

more 


847 


55.8 


rhtmber of Swing Sets 




Number of Sandboxes 






N 


% 






N 


— ^— — 1 


0 


875 


51 .1 




0 


752 


49.6 


1-2 


428 


28.2 




1-2 


685 


45.2 


3-4 


136. 


9 .0 




3-4 . 


■ 30 


. 2.0 


5-6 


eh 


4.2 




5-6 


37 


2.4 


7-8 


Ih 


0.9 




7-8 


13 


0.9 



(continued) 
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*Table V,4 (Continued) 



Waterp lay Equ ipmen t 



Fingerpaint Sets 





N 


% 


0 


544 


35.9 


1-2 "X 


721 


47.5 


3-4 


118 


7.8 


5-6 


39 


2 .6 


7-8 


25 


1.6 


9-10 


13 


.0.9 


15 or more 

4 


57 


3.8 








Small Block 


^ 

Sets 






N 


% 


0 


168 


11.1 


1-2 


381 


25.1 


3-4 


354 


23.3 


5-6 


189 


12 . 5 , 


7-8 


51 


3.4 


11-12_ 


20 


,1.3 


15 or more 


354 


23.3 






r 









0 


62 


A. L 


1-2 ' 


187 




3-4 


162 


10.7 " 


5-6 > 


169 


11. i 


7-8 • 


78 


5.1 


9-10 


11 


5.1 


11-12 


116" 


7.6 


13-14 


12 


0.8 


15 or more 


654 


43.1 


/ 






Pvzzle Sets 


• 




N 


% 


0 


73 


4.8 


1-2 


85 




3-4 ■ ' 


59 


3.') 


5-6 


144. 


9.5 


7-8 • 


33' 


2.2. 


9-10 


191 


12. ft- 


11-12 


. 50 


3. > 


13-14 


32 


2.- 


15 or. more 


850 


56. ) 



(continu ed) 
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Table V,4 (continued) 



Learning Games 



Musical Instruments 





N 


% 






N 


% 


0 

t. ^-' 


161 


10 .6 




0 


173 


11. 5 


1-2 


• 229 


15.1 




1-2 


444 


29. 


3-4 


361 


23.8 




3-4 


26 


1.7 


5-5 . 


257 


16.9 




5-6 


42 


2.8 


7-8 


72 


4.7 




7-8, 


25 


. 1.7 


9-10 


133 


8.8 




9-10 


127 


.8.5 


11-12 


57 


3.8 




' 11-12 


28 


1.9 


13-14 


28 


1.8 




' 13-14 


44 


2.9 


15 or more 


2rl9 


14.4 




15 or more • 


593 


39.5 



'1 



Science Equipment 





N 


% 


0 


519 


34.2 


1-2 


474 


31.2 


3-4 


179 


11.8 


5-6 


. 98 


6.5 


7-8 


28 


1.8 


9-10 


37 


2.4" 


11-12 


77 


5k1 


15 or more 


105 


6.9 



V 
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Class and Teacher S tructured ^Lessons f actors • (r= . 67) are disLrlbiit cd 
similarly. The Teacher factor has^ its mode at scale zero with a norm<nl 
piling up immediately on both sides, but there is a trong compression 
toward the positive end of the scale. The Class factor has its mode 
slightly below zero, but 94% of the remaining scores are above this, 
i.e., strong positive skew. High scores on these factors represent a 
high degree of structure. 

Class Language and Discrimination Learning and Teacher Receptive 
Learning (r=.66) are also quite similar in distribution. Differences are 
slight : the Class factor has a plateau mode broadly on the negative side 
of zero while the Teacher factor has a clear modal point just slightly 
negative; but the Teacher factor has a few more negative cases than t^ic 
Class factor. Beth these factors are largely defined by language activities 
and materials in a watching-listen^g context. The distributions indicate 
"^^uite similar degrees of presence in classes. 

Although not having high cross correlations, two other sets of factors 
pairs' distributions should be examined because of their analogous aims. 
The Teacher and Class Social Emotional Interaction factors (r=.15) are shaped 
quite closely alike with positive skew. The indications here are not of 
warmth or coolness of the classroom but rather of an even tempo of inter- 
action tending toward the slightly demonstrative. There are two factor. - 
concerned with art activities (r=.31). From the teacher and class view- 
points there is s3/ightly more variability toward the positive than toward 
the negative end of the scale. - 



Table V.5 





CORRELATIONS AMONG OSCl FACTORS 
(1967-68) 








1 2 


3 


4 


1. 


Cogr^tive-Low Structure .02 


.14 


.05 


2. 


Routines and Rules 


.05 


-.10 


3. 


Cognitive -High Structure 




.05 


4. 


Child Centered-Uns tructured 
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Table V.7 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON OSCI TEACHER FACTORS 

(1968-69) 



Intervals 



(Z-Standatd) 



I. Social 
Emotional 
Interactions 



N 



% 



II. Structured 

Les sons-Large 
Group 



N 



% 



V. Routines 



N 



% 



4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
.50 
0.00 
- .50 
-1.00 
-1.50 
-2.00 
-2.50 
■3.00 
■3.50 
■4.00 



3.51 
3.01 
2.51 
2.01 
1.51 
1.01 
.51 
.01^ 

- .49 

- .99 
-1.49 
-1.99 
-2.49 
-2.99 
-3.49 
-3.99 
-4.49 




1653 



0 
37 
34 
'33 
97 
130 
109 
232 
515 
255 
184 
14 
0 
0 
13 
0 

0 

1653 



0.0 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
5.9 
7.9 
6.6 
14.0 
31.2 
15.4 
11.1 
.8 
0.0 
0.0 
.8 
0.0 
0.0 



17 
20 
0 
9 
58 
142 
242 
259 
446 
204 
160 
A4 
40 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1641 



l.n 
1.1' 

0 .0 
.5 



3.5 
8.7 
14.7 
15. R 
27.2 
12 
9 .8 
2.7 
2. A 
0.0 

o.n 

0.0 

0.0 



Intervals 



III. Art 

Activities 



IV. Creative 
Instruction- 
Small Group 



VI. Receptive 



N 



N 



N 



-4.00 
-3.50 
-3.00 
-2.50 
-2.00 
-1.50 
-1.00 
- .50 
0.00 
.50 
1.00 
1.50 
2 .00 
2 .50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 



-3.51 
-3.01 
-2.51 
-2.01 
-1.51 
-1.01 

- .51 

- .01 
.49 
.99 

1.49 
1.99 
2.49 
2.99 
3.49 
3.99 
4.49 



0 
0 
0 
0 

116 
84 
410 
252 
313 
246 
131 
20 
38 
24 
9 
0 

_g_ 

1643 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
7.1 
5.1 
25.0 
15.3 
19.1 
15.0 
8.0 
1.2 
2.3 
1.5 
.5 
0.0 
0.0 



0 
0 
0 
14 
73 
118 
301 
434 
30.5 
116 
185 
59 
9 

17 
10 
0 

0 

1641 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
.9 
4.4 
7.2 
18.3 
26.4 
18.6 
7.1 
11.3 
3.6 
.5 
1.0 
.6 
0.0 
0.0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
91 
144 
345 
402 
299 
119 
141 
40 
48 
2 

0 
0 

0 

1631 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
5.6 
8.8 
21.2 
24.6 
18.3 
7.3 
8.6 
2.5 
2.9 
.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
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/ Table V.8 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON OSCI CLASS FACTORS 

(1968-69 











III. 


Social 










1. 


Structured 


Emotional 


V. 


Ins tructlon 


Intervals 




Lessons 


Interactions 


in Creative Arts 


(Z-Standard) 


N % 


K 




N 


h 


4.00 


3.51 


0 


0.0 


20 


1.2 


0 


0.0 


3.50 


3.01 ( 


0 


0.0 


13 


.8 


19 


1.2 


3.00 


2.51 \ 


30 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


20 


1.2 


2.50 


2.01 ^ 




1.4 


• 19 


1.1 


0 


0..Q . 


2.00 


1.51 


\ 150 


9 .1 


40 


2,4 


54 


3.3 


1.50 


1.01 


) 129 


7.8 


88 


5.3 


168 


10.3 


1.00 


.51 


/ 114 


6.9 


287 


17.4 


227 


13.9 


.50 


.01 


180 


10.9 


374 


22.6 


292 


17.9 


0.00 


- .49 


350 


21.2 


369 


22.3 


340 


20.8 


- .50 


- .99 


608 


36.8 ' 


298 


18.0 


240 


14.7 


-1.00 


-1.49 


60 


3.6 


93 


5.6 


192 


11.7 


-1.50 


-1.99 


9 


.5 


52 


3.1 


70 


4.3 


-2.00 


-2.49 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


13 


.8 


-2.50 


-2.99 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


-3.00 


-3.49 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


-3.50 


-3.99 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


-4.00 


-4.49 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 






1653 




1653 




1635 




r 




II. 


Group 






VI . Language 






Activities and 


IV. Verbal 


and Discrimination 


Intervals 


Routines 


C oinniun 1 c a t i on 


LeaminR 




N 


% 






-4.00 


-3.51 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


-3.50 


-3.01 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


-3.00 


-2.51 


0 


o.o 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


-2.50 


-2.01 


15 


.9 


0 


0.0 


-0 


0,0 


-2.00 


-1.51 


13 


.8 


29 


' 1.8 


0 


0.0 


-1.50 


-1.0'L 


157 


' 9.5 


132 


8.0 


102 


6.2 


-1.00 


- .51 


228 


13.8 


433 


26.2 


471 


28,8 


- .50 


- .01 


462 


27.9 


. 368 


22.3 


465 


28.4 


0.00 


.49 - 


330 


20.0 


309 


18.7 


271 


16,5 


.\S0 


.99 


227 


13.7 


165 


10.0 


165 


10.1 


1.00 


1.49 


90 


5.6 


94 


" 5.7 


40 


2,4 


1.50 


1.99 


40 


2.^; 


38 


2.3 


50 


3,1 


2.00 


2.49 


31 


1.9 


31 


1.9 


30 


1.8 


2.50 


2.99 


32 


1.9 


39 


2.4 


31 


1.9 


3-00 


3.49 


14 


.8 


15 


.9 


13 


.8 


3.50 


3.99 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4.00 


4.49 


14 


.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 






1653 




1653 


1638 
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CHAPTER VI 

INITIAL PS^fCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 



While the emphasis in this report is on change, consideration of 
the initial psychological status of children and their families is of 
interest in its own right and may be relevant to understanding the 
changes later discus sed, 

A, Psychological Characteristics , of Children 

Table VI. 1 presents the means, Ns , and standard deviations for the 
pre score means on the seven outcome measures. The data presented in Table 
VI. 1 for 1968-69 exclude children with previous Head Start experience while 
the data for 1967-68 include children with previous Head Start experience. 
The 1967-68 childrto with previous Head Start experience could not be 
identified. Standard deviations are not given on the Behavj.or Problem, 
Motivation Problem, and Feelings of Inadequacy scales due to their extremely 
skewed distributions. 

Table VI. 1 

PRESCORE KEMS (X), Ns AND STANDAPJ) DEVIATIONS 



(SD) 


FOR Ss ON 


THE OUTCOME 


MEASURES 










1967-68 






1968-69 




Pre Score 


'X 


SD 


N 


X ' 


SD 


N 


Stanford Binet IQ 


91.35 


13.75 


1779 


88.57 


14.37 


1420 


Preschool Inventory 








32.46 


11.29 


1298 


Animal House (WPPSI) 








20.82 


12.81 


1373 


Gutnpgookies 








34.10 


7.17 


1293 


. Behavior Problem 


0.65 


0- 7* 


1760 


0.68 


0- 7* 


1322 


Motivation Problem 


1.87 


0-10* 


1760 


1.58 


0-10* 


1321 


Feelings of Inadequacy " 


1 . 00 


0- 4* 


1760 


0.74 


0- 4* 


1322 



Range of scores. 



For the one measure (Stanf ord-Binet) on which normative data aro 
available, the entering performance is substantially lower than that c>f- 
the more economically heterogeneous nprming sample (Table VI. 2). The 
Preschool Inventory was normed on a low-income Head Start sample but 
norm total score mean and standard deviation are not comparable with ihe 
present data because of scale differences. The children scored about 
one-third of a standard deviation below the norming sample of the AH-w)'rsI: 
it was not oossible to calculate an exact comparison. 



Table VI.;Z . 
PRESCORES COMPARED i\ .MORl^lATIVE DATA 

1967- 1968-69 Normative 



X >: SD X SD 

Stanfcrd-Binet IQ ^1.35 13.73 38.57 14\37 100 16 



No normative daca exist for thP three adjustment rating scales (BP, Ml* 
FI) . The frequency distributions on which the meaiii^ re based are Jiiglily 
skewed; few children exhibited a large number of pro. .idms and most showed 
0 or 1< This can be seen in Tahiti VI. 3. The most frequently reported prob, 
lem was motivation. 

Table VI . 3 



FtlEQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS IN PER CENT FOR ADJUSTMENT RATING SCALES 









1967-68 




1968- 


■69 




Raw 


Score 


BP 


MP 


FI 


BP 


MP 




(No. of 


Problems) 


0-7* 


O'lO* 


0-4* 


0-7* 


0-10* 


-0-4* 




0 


66.2 


44.2 


60.2 


64,5 


40.7 


52.6 




1 


17.8 


18.3 


18.9 


17.1 


15.1 


19 .5 




*i. 


7.5 


12.1 


9.1 


11.0 


12.7 


11.7 




3 


4.8 


6.9 


6.8 


4.9 


8.4 ". 


8.7 




4 


2.5 


6.1 


■ 5.0 


1.7 


9.4 


7.5 




5 


0.8 


5.2 




0.7 


6;o 






6 


0.1 


3.3 




0.1 


4,2 






7+ 


0.2 


3.9 






3.5 






N 


1163 


1168 


1171 


17^0 


1790 


179C 



Range of scores. 



Interpretation of behavior in a testing situation must be made 
cautiously since tester rapport and skill doubtless substantially affc- t 
the child's ease/ cooperativeness and interest. In general, the majoricy 
of children, most new to Head Start and most tested in week 4 to 12 of the 
program, did not, show behavior problems or feelings of inadequacy and 
many did not show motivational problems.. This may reflect (1) the skill 
of the testers, (2) the children's adaptation to Head Start, or (3) that 
the Head Start children enter programs on the whole, cooperative , con f u]< nt 
and well-adjusted in terras of behavior expected of 3 to 6-year-olds. 
Much has been written on the damaging effects of the disadvantaged hn-nc 
on the child's personal-social development. While, true "pre" data acv n(.>: 
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available, these descriptions suggest that, except for motivational probK^ 
the responsibility of the schools is to maintain the positive self-concc^pt 
(FI) and adjustment (BP) with. which the child enters. ' Some evidence' in 
support of this interpretation is found in the ETS longitudinal studv of 
disadvantaged children (Shipman, 19 70). On the Browif Self-Concept test-, 
children vrho were tested in the spring and summer before entering Head 
Start had a very favorable self -concept , with scores as high as those of 
more advantaged children. While the Brown may lend itself to a positive' 
response set, the data are at least suggestive of the need to look for 
maintenance of self-esteem in preschool and primary school rather than a 
mean gain. 

Additional support for this interpretation may be found in Table VL.4 
the prescore intercorrelation matrix. The 1968-69 correlations between 
initial Binet and PSI performance for the Motivation Pr&blem scale are 
-.29 and -.27 respectively; for Behavior Problems, the correlations are 
-.10 and -.08, and for Feelings of Inadequacy > -.13 and -.18. However, 
these correlation coefficients should be viev/ed with caution due to the 
highly skewed distributions of the behavior rating scales. 



Table VI. 4 
1N7ERC0RRELATI0NS AMONG PRESCORES* 



N 

Scores SB PSI WPPSI GUMP ^ BP MP FI 

Scores ^ 




,1967-68 below diagonal; 1968-69 above diagonal. 



The data from tha intercorrelation matrix indicate that initial 
performance on the Binet, the Preschool Inventory and the Gumpgookies 
may be related more to motivational problems than to feelings of in- 
adequacy and behavior problems. 

As an inference , this suggests that on all initial measures — be 
the measure 'intended as an assessment of cognitive development (Binet) 
preschool achievement (PSI) br achievement motivation (Gumpgookies) — 
the child's scores are more affected by his apparent willingness to 
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pori\.)nn and LnturesL Ln the Lcsls (MP) than by souiai aciiiisimcnL (fU') 
or sulf-conct p.t (I'l). 

Tiie data c}lso suggest: tliat: 

1) Cognitive performance is associated with preacademic readiness 
(.45), acliievement motivation (.30) and motivational problems (-.29). 

2) Preacademic readiness is also associated with ability to 
Icam a new cask (.52), achievement motivation (;50) and motivation 
problems (-.27)« 

3) Ability to learn^^d^ new task is also rplaLed Co achievement 
motivation (.33), whil^-^iichievement motivation is additionally assvK:iatod 
witli .nocivational pr(5blems (-,22). 

4) Wi-tfiin the behavior scales., motivational problems had 
more in.- common with self condept (feelings of inadequacy) than with" 
adjiistmeyi t (behavior problems) . 

Til*' strength, of 'these relationships as pre measures, with age 
considered and with initial testing conducted between weeks 4 and ' ] 2 c: 

B . ■ E f feet of Prior iiead Start Experience on Initial Perf o miance 

Prior Head Start experience is reliably associated with initial 
performance. As far as known j. Tvone of the children with prior expr^rJence 
had previously been tested with the evaluation battery, and probably not 
with other measures sincr testing has typically been used onlv if a 
child would be referred for psychological services' assossments. Children 
with no. previous Head Start experience had the lowest scores on tiic i\)^n[[-.i\C' 
measures. Table VTI.3 in CTnapter VII gives more information regarding these 
relationships. Table VI. 5 shows da'ta for 1968-69; data were not analysed for 
1967-68. 

Table Vj . 5 



INITIAL ?ERtO[<Mi\iNCH AND PRIOR 
HEAD START EXPERIENCE - MEAN SCORES 
(1968 -6 9 ) 



■■ Measure 


None 


Summe r 


More Than 
Summer 




88. 


, 57 


91 


.17 


91 


.94 


PS I 


32. 


. 46, 


40 


. 8 2; 


36 


. 05 


All 


20. 


.82 


25, 


.90 


21 


.42 


Gump 


34. 


.10 


* 35 


.50 


35 


.72 


BP ^ 


0. 


68 




.71 


0 


.59 


' MP 


1. 


.58 


2 


.03 


1 


.22 


FI 


0. 


,74 


0, 


. 79 


0 


.56 


CA (months) 


53. 


. 59 


5 3 


. 13 


51 


. 74 


N for SB' 


1420 




15 7 




179 
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Clii Idrea with prior Ilead Start tend to be younger than children without 
prigr Head Stare. " Older children without prior' Head Start tend to I'aver 
"TiTwer initial scores than do younger children with prior Head Start . 
rhese dirferences therefore' should be considere^d only as consisufut wilii 
the belLcl that Head Start ' experience benefits the child, rather than as 
conclusive evidence either of an effect or of the magnitude of ctu-mges. 

*C., Effect of Time of Initial Testing on Performance ^ 

WhiJ.e most children were initially tested in weeks A-8 of their 
Head Start experience, some were tl^sted earlier and some mucli later. 
The ass^ciatioh of initial performance on the Binet^and timej of testing 
for children with no prior Head Start was investigated and nb substantial* 
or significant relationship was discovered. 

D. Social-Psychological Characteristics of 'Families < ^ 

Five major areas will be cons'idered: parental aspirations and 
expectations for their children; parental techniques *for modifying 
child behavi^or; parental' stimulation of the jchild's cognitive development; 
parental 'Ibcus of control" — optimism or pessimism; arid parental' 
p*articipaWion in Head Start,. In later .chapters , the rel^tto'v. of these charac- 
teristics to the child's initial performance and gains will be considered.' 

1. Parental Aspirations and Expectations for the Childrjen (Pre parjMit 
Interview) 

Four items were used in 1968-69 to assess parental hopes for , 
t.-^eir children; 

a). How far do you hope (your child) will go in sctiool? 

' ^b) How far do you expect (your child) wili^go in school T 

c) Wliat job do you !iope (your child) will have? , . >' 

d) What job do you expect (your child) will have? 

As discussed in Chapter' III, th'ese items were jombined into 'an 
aspirations dimension and an .expectations dimen;sio.i. Table VI. 6 summarizes 
available information for both samples. It can ba seen from Table VI . 6 that 
while mothers' expectations for their children are relatively low^ their 
aspirations are relatively high. The mothers have 'great hopes for their 
children, but also realist,ically perceive obstacles to the fulfillment of 
these hopes. 

"2 . Parental Techniques for Modifying the Child's Behavior (Pre V^ ^tnt 
Interview) . 

- Four open-ended questions were intended to assess parental tech- 
niques f or smodifying children's behavior: 
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Table VI ,6 . ^ ; ' 

MATERNAL ASPXRATK^MS AND EXPECTATIONS 
(Pre Parent Interview) 



Levels 



Percent 



tVspiration Level (1968-69) , 
(Kducatlon and Occupation) 



Low 

Medium 
.High 



if 

llOi 



8 
53 
100 



Expectation Level (196B-69) 
(Education and Occupatioa) 



Low 

Medium 
iligh 



57 
29 
14 



N 



iroi 



100 



Edu cational Aspiratious Le/el 
"(1967-68) 



Low (High School and 
below) 

High (Beyond High School) 



1657 



20 
BO" 

100 



iiiduca tional Expectations Level 
(1967-68) 



Low (High School and 
below) 

High (Beyond High Sch..ol) 



'70 
30 



1654 



100 
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a) \<hat do you do when (your child), does something you ro^^.nii^ 
as very wrong? ' . ; 

b) What do you do when (your child) does something' you 
as somewhat wrong? 

c) iNfhat do you do when (your child) does spitie thing that 
you like? - 

d) What do you do. when (your child) does something that pleases 
you a great deal? ^ , . _ 

The first two items were intended to elicic parental ineans of ^ 
modifying disliked behavior; these typically include verbal approaches 
(reasoning, scolding, shaming), wi thholding. privileges , taking away 
favored possessions, and physical control* Generally, the mode of 
control is associated with social class, with verbal approaches more 
frequently reported by higher income, better educated families and physical 
control by lower-income families. Cross-cultural studies have sho\m a 
further relatioiiship between authoritarian and egalitarian societies and 
child rearing practices: physical punishment occurs more frequently in the 
authoritarian and verbal control in the egalitarian societies. The 
psychological consequences are not necessarily simply related to later 
development. The child controlled by shaming and guilt mdy become, for * 
example, more neurotic than the child whose behavior is modified by 
immediate physical punishment* On the other hand, the chiid whose 
parents present a model of reasoning, of thinking about alternatives 
and possibilities, of verbal mediation of response even to stressful 
situations is very likely I'eaming a way of coping that is different from 
the child whose cdult models do not appear ,to delay response or seek 
ajtematiyes to violence or physical deprivation ('^You'll go to bed 
without dinner-") . - ' . ' . 

While few studies analyze the range of techniques used by parents, 
parents who modify their control frefchniques to fit different sit^^atlons 
are providing their children with a quite different coping mpdel from 
parents whose "average" response varies little with the situation, 
but which is similar to the "average" response of parencs with more 
variable styles* Such variability' would, of course, need to be dis- 
tinguished from inconsistency of r^spon&e to similar situations, 

" 'More^^recently , attention has been directed to the techniques usc^i by 
parents to reward behavior of which-they approve* -Again, responses inciude 
♦ ve rha.l , (social)^^aiid ^material rewaTc^s. La^ratory studies^of «tho extent* ' : ^ 
,to which stfcial class is associ-ated v.rith the child's resppnsiyeness to 
social and material rewards have generally indicated that more advantaged 
ct)41dren tjerform "better" for social rewards. Others indicate -that reward 
'per se (attention, information) may 'be more salient 'than type of reward* 

- . . tt. ' 
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Table VI. 7 shows i he distribution on behavior modification items 
for the 1968-69 sample m response to "What do you do when (your child) 
does something you regard ai^ somewhat wrong?'' More mothers report using 
punishment than attempting to shape the child's behavior through 

constructive responses by the mothers (30%). 

Table VI. 7 

PARENTAL TECHNIQUES FOR MODIFYING BEHAVIOR 
(Pre Parent Interview) 
1968-69 . 



Method 


Percent 


Punishment 


44 


Punishment and constructive 




response 


16 


Do nothing 


10 


Constructive response alone 


. 30 


N 


1336 



3. Parental Stimulation of the Child's Cognitive Development (Pre 
Parent Interview) 

Socioeconomic status as defined by parental education and 
occupation by income level, and by such life circumstances as family 
size and area of residence powerfully influences the choices the family 
can make. Within the admittedly limited options imposed by social 
•class, there is great variability in individual life styles, in the 
way people cope with adversity, in how they feel about themselves,' and 
what they offer their children. The amount of individual attention ' the 
child receives that may be directed to stimulating his development has 
been thought to be a* highly important variable,^ particularly during tH^n '"' 
period from 0 to 6 when children are alinost wholly dependent on their 
camilios for such stimulation.-- J 

Among the questionnaire items related :.o parental stimulation 
•of child, frequericy^f reading to^ the child was seen as bfeing salient. 
Table VI.8 giveS^ 'initial frequencies for the 1968-69 sample. It is 
interesting to note that 71% of tfie mothers reported that they road 
to their child at least several time's per week. 



— >^AlmoSt all families how have televi3ion; many reports indicate tliat 
preschool children spend a great many of their waking hours watching TV. 
ThroXigh Sesame Street s Round the Bend , Mr>, Rogers , ' Ripples ^ Chiquitines 
andother programs, the potential of television for preschool children is 
being actively explored.^' ^ ? ^ . 



Table VI. 8 



FRFOUFMPY OF RFAHTNf: TO THF 


PUTT n 


(Pre Parent Interview) 




(1968-69) 




Frequencies 


Percent 


Seldom or never 


7 


Sometime (at least once a week) 


22 


Otten (several times a week) 


35 • 


Regularly (at least once a day) 


30 


Very frequently (much of each day) 


6 


N 


1387 



4 • Parental Locus of Control — "Optimism" versus "Pessimism" (Pre 
Parent Interview) 



Abroad class of attitudes, beliefs and expectancies is 
considered under the temi "locus of control." As noted earlier, the 
person who belie /es that he can affect his own life and the lives of 
others is said to have, an internal locus of control. The person who sees 
his life as being controlled by "luck" or the influence of others is 
said to have an external locus of control. Associated with external 
locus of control is often a sense of anomie — of valuelessness and of 
alienation — of not belonging to or being part of a society or subgroup. 
Many low-income families belong to cultures with rich, strong traditions, yet 
do not believe that what they do can make a difference. The development 
of a sense of control, power and influence — of much that we mean by 
the phrase "human dignity" — was one aspect of the Community Action 
Program and of Head Start's policy regarding parent participation as 
a decisionmaker as well as parent involvement in the child's education. 

As discussed in Chapter III, the school attitude items designed t' 
tap this area were not used in further analyses because of y^ry low 
reliabilities and consequently low correlations with other outcome or 
explanatory variables. This is an area in which extensive developmental 
work needs to be done. y 

However, the Srole alienation scale also previously discussed was 
used in further analyses. The frequency distribution of parents' 
responses to the five stimulus qviestions was approximately normal, wi ti^ 
a mean of 16.9 and a standard deviation of 3.8 with a range from 6 to 
25. Examination and interpretation of the responses indicate a slight 
tendency toward pessimism on the part of the parents in the 1968-69 
sample. 
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5. Parental Participation in Head Start (Post Parent Tntervicvs?) 

information concerning the participation of parents in tlie ongo 
l{'*ad Stare program was taken from the post measurements and thus reflect 
SG:ne degree the success that the programs had in this regard. National 
Hei.d Start guidelines make it clear that parental participation is a much 
to-b^^-desired program element. 

Table VI. 9 presents the information on this dimension for 1968-69. 
With respect to simply going to or visiting the Head Start Center, parent 
went either very few times per year, or quite a bit. Sixty-five percent 
of the parents who visited their Head Start Center visited- more than once 
or twice a year. Forty-eight percent of the parents volunteered to help 
out in class. Less than 20% were members of the Head Start governing 
board, the Policy Advisory Committee, 

Table VI. 9 

PARENTAL PARTICIPATION 
(Post Parent Interview) 
(1968-69) 

Go to Head Start Center? Percent 



Times per year of those parents who 
visited the Head Start Center 

i-2 

3-4 
5-6 
7-8 
9-f 

^ N = 970 , 

J 

Volunteer in Class? 

No 
Yes; 

Less than 1/month 
1-2/month 
1/week 
2/week 
3 /week 
4 /week 
5 /week 



35 
23 
11 
6 
25 



65% 



52 



23 
9 
8 
4 
1 
1 
2 



N = 1265 
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CHAPTER VII 

RELATIONSHIPS OF CHILD AND FAMILY VARIABLES TO PRK SCORES 



A. Considerations in Presenting Single-Factor Results 

Several criteria were developed for deciding which Results to'^high- 
light in the following chapters. To have merely presented the results 
of all single-factor analyses for the 1968-69 data and replication 
results for the 1967-68 data would have placed an undue burden on the 
reader to distill both which results were robust as well as fitacistically 
significant, and what patterns of significant and nonsignificant results 
appeared in the data. Therefore, it was decided to highlight those 
results which were judged to be "substantial'* as well as statistically 
significant. 

The criterion for accepting a statistically significant r^ult as a 
"substantial" result was defined in terms of whether or not the largest 
mean difference within any set of outcome mean scores (pre scores, gain 
scores, or adjusted gain scores) being compared in a given single-factdr 
analysis exceeded 1/3 of one standard deviation for that outcome measure * 
for the total sample. Table VII. 1 presents the criterion value that had 
to be exceeded in comparing the 1968-69 subgroup mean scores from a 
particular input variable on each of the seven pre score outcome measures- 
(The criterion values for judging substantial gain and substantial 
adjusted gain scores are presented in Table IX. 3.) No similar criteria 
were established for 1967-68 because only a limited number of replication 
analyses on the 1967-68 data was performed.. 

One reason for establishing a criterion for a "substantial'* result 
was that attention would thereby focused on statistically reliable 
results that were nontrivial. With the large Ns involved in the present 
analysis, many results were statistically significant without reflecting 
a substantial relationship between the input and outcome variables. An 
additional reason for establishing a criterion was that this would 
reduce in some measure the need to discuss significant relationships 
which could plausibly have resulted from the inextricable confounding of 
variables which existed in the data . 

Nonsignificant and/or nonsubstantial results are also highlighte<l 
if they are "consistent" in some respect with other results and reflect 
meaningful relationships between Input and outcome variables. One 
'criterion of consistency was t^hat at least five of the seven outcome 
measures involving a given input variable yielded a common pattern of 
relationships with that input variable. A second consistency criterion 
was that scores from a particular subset of outcome measures (e.g., tlie 
cognitive measures) reflected a- pattern of results similar to that found 
with the same subset of outcome measures and another similar input variable 
which were judged to be "substantial" in their relationship. 
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Table VII. 1 

STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND CRITERION VALUES FOR DETERMINING THE 
"SUBSTANTIALITY" OF EACH SINGLE-FACTOR ANALYSIS RESULT INVOLVING 

OUTCOME PRE SCORES 
(1968-69) 





Standard 


Criterion 


Outcome 


Deviation 


(1/3 SD) 


Measure 


1968-69 


1968-69 


SB 


14.5 


4.8 


PSl 


11.7 


3.9 


AH-WPPSl 


13.0 


4.3 


GUMP. 


7.1 


2.4 


BP 


1.1 


.4 


MP. 


2.0 


.7 


FI 


^ 1.1 


.4 



Finally, it was decided to highlight primarily those consistent 
results which involved monotonic relationships between input and 
outcome variables. This criterion was adopted since instances of 
psychological theorizing which assume non-monotonic relationships among 
variables are rare, and the possibilities that non-monotonic relation-r 
ships in the present data resulted from chance or . confounding factors 
were judged to be high. 

Primary emphasis is placed upon the 1968-69 data, but replications 
from the 1967-68 data are presented when possible. 

B. Child Demographic Variables and Initial Status 

The tables will present the 1967-68 and 1968-69 results in detail, 
and the text will discuss 1968-69 results and indicate the correspondence 
between 1968-69 findings and those for the 1967-68 data* The sam^ple 
considered for 1968-69 contained only children who had no more than a 
previous summer of Head Start experience and who were in classes where 
at least three-fourths of the children had no previous Head Start experience 
The sample for 1967-68 included all children since only 13 children had 
codes which indicated more than a summer of Head Start experience. 

Five outcome variables will be considered for the 1967-68 data. 
Four of them are identical to ones considered in the 1968-69 analyses 
while one is unique to the 1967-68 data. The four common outcome variables 
are the Stanf ord-Binet (SB), Behavior Problem Scale (BP), Motivation 
Problem Scale (MP) and Feelings'* of Inadequacy Scale (Fl) • The unique 
outcome variable is the Number of Initiations (NI) to an adult in the 
classroom by the child. As discussed previously, this outcome variable 
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was available from the Kansas Social Interaction Observation Instrument, 
and was selected for analysis because previous research has shown that 
disadvantaged children tend to be suspicious of ^*other*' adults and 
consequently are less likely to> interact with them. Table VII. 2 summarizes 
the relationships between the 18 independent variables and the pre bcores 
for all five 1967-68 outcome measures. Also, some interesting findings 
for 1968-69 could not be replicated exactly on the 1967-68 data since 
somewhat different measures were involved. For example, an SES index was 
not constructed from the 1967-68 data, but mother's eduction and number 
of children in the home were chosen to reflect SES. Another example 
involves mother's aspirations and expectations where the 1968-^69 measures 
reflected both occupational and education, and data for 1967-68 were 
available only for educational aspirations and expectations. 

In the tables for 1968-69, mean differences statistically reliable 
at the *Q5 level of confidence are indicated by a cross (+) ; differences 
greater than 1/3 of the standard deviation of the E&R sample distribution 
of scores are indicated by an asterisk (*) .l/ 

1. Ap,e (Tables VII. 3 & VII. 4) 

Six of the seven outcome measures were subs*tantially related 
to age (Table VII. 4). Older children had lower scores on the Binet, 
and better scores on the AH-WPPSI, GUMP, MP, and FI. A similar but f 
nonsubs tantial pattern was found on the BP scale. The findings for 
age are in agreement with the 1967-68 data in that older children had 
lower SBs and exhibited less problems on the three problem scales . The 
children in the oldest age group initiated significantly more interactions 
with adults than the three younger age groups. 

The SB scores are age standardized; thero. is no reason to expect 
an association with age. This points to some other variable, correlated 
with both age and Binet performance, which, is likely alsd to be accounting 
for some. of the age relationships with other data. The other six measures 
for 1968-69 are raw scores uncorrected for age, anJl^the findirigs thus 
support the common expectation that with increases in age come increases 
in various problem-solving skills, achievement motivation, and adjustmt'nt 
to testing situations. 

Cross-sectional data such as these frequently show a progressive 
decline with age of normative scores for Tow-income populations. Such 
data contributed to the cumulative deficit hypothesis: ^.hat at birth, 
disadvantaged children and advantaged children are similar in developmental 
status and predicted potential. The ever-widening disparity on measures 
of academic achievement and cognition is interpreted to include a 



— ' The significance of the BP, FI, and MP scales was tested by Chi-squares 
derived from contingency tables since the distributions were highly skewed. 
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cumulative deficit in realizing that potential, presumably due to experi- 
ential/environmental factors. 

Schaefer's (1968) interpretation of such a deficit reported for 
Southern, black children on the SB in terms of average IQs at different 
grade levels by Kennedy, Van De Riet and Wlixte (1963) emphasized 
cumulative selection , i.e., the practice of "holding back** less able 
children. A follow-up study, retesting the same children after several 
years, confirmed Schaefer's prediction (Kennedy* 1969). 

Another factor to be considered in interpreting the apparent 
decline in initial performance with age is that most older children 
were from the South. Relative to other regions of the country, southern 
children typically have lower mean scores. Comparison of the initial 
IQs by age and region in Table VII. 3 suggests that IQ declines with 
age in all four regions, but that there was a sharp decline for older 
children in .the South. 



Table VII. 3 

CHkONOLOGICAL AGE AND INITIAL MEAN BINET SCORES 
BY REGION (Ns IN PARENTHESIS) 



Chronological Age (CA) 
Region in Months 



31-37 48-53 54-59 60-72 CA Mean 

North '96 (72) 93 (162) 87 (75) ~ 50 mos. 

South 86 (35) 84 (38) 87 (55) 78 (185) 58 . 

Midwest 96 (10) 93 (25) 91 (21) 89 .(84) 58 ^" ^ 

West 94 (68) 90 (122) 88 (45) — 50 



At present, we cannot offer a further interpretation. The gradual 
change is consistent with a cumulative deficit hypothesis; it is also 
consistent with the likelihood (a) that children enrolled at an early 
age are more able, perhaps coming from more upwardly mobile homes, 
and (b) that where the older child is deemed unready for public scliooJ , 
he may attend Head Start instead. The data from the South are not 
consistent with a* cumulative deficit hypothesis and suggest that vjhere 
Head Start takes the place of public school kindergarten, children who 
are enrolled earlier come from a different population within the 
"economically eligible. ^ 
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In our judgment triere are no statistical techniques for overall 
analyses that can handle data with complexities such as these with 
full retention of psychological meaning. In many analyses of change 
in this report, adjustments are made for initial level of performance. 
Average CAs for group are given, subgroup analyses are made where 
feasible, and we have attempted to interpret the data in ways that will 
help remind the reader of these facto/s. The CAs are presented for 
each level of each explanatory variable in the gain tables presented 
in Chapters IX and X. This is particularly critical where raw scores 
are reported since variables working in opposed directions impinge on 
them: (a) the strong tendency "lor raw scores on these factors to improve 
as the child grows older — since they were intended as developmental 
measures, and (b) the tendency for older children to be less able than 
younger children due to probable non-developmental associates such as 
selection and to (probably) seme developmental retardation cumulatively 
induced by the environment.. 

2. Sex (Table VII. 4) 

There were no substantial relationships between child sex 
and initial status on the outcome measures in either 1967-68 or 1968-69. 

3 . Ethnicity (Table VII. 4) 

These data need to be interpreted carefully since region, age, 
and, within the poverty guidelines, economic and social factors are 
confounded with ethnicity. The contribution of (a) these variables, 
and (b) those of any constitutional differences imposed by differentially 
poor nutrition or health care and possible genetic effects, on Binet 
performance can in no way be identified at this time. The data are 
presented primarily because of the interesting adjustment differences. 

On the SB, Black and Mexican-American children scored initially 
lower (about 86; CA-56 months) than White and Polynesian children 
(about 93; CA-51 months). On the motivation problem scale, Black and 
Mexican-American children had substantially more difficulty in "getting 
with" the testing situation (about 1,8 motivation problems) than White 
or Polynesian children (about 1,2 motivation problems) despite the fact 
that the latter children were younger. Black, White, and Polynesian 
children gave relatively little evidence of lack of self-confidence 
(about ,7 problems for Black and White, .6 for Polynesians) while 
Mexican-American children seemed least self-cohf ident in the testing 
situation (1,2 problems). 

The ethnicity data for ^1967-68 do not clearly follow the trends 
in the 1968-69 data. The samples for the two years differed in that 
children in the 1967^68 data base with more than a summer of Head Start 
experience could not be screened out due to missing information and that 
ethnicity for 1967-68 is confounded in a different manner with other 
Variables . 
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4, Child Previous Head Start £xT>erience (Table VII, 4) 



The amount of "'previoUfe Head Start experience is shown to be 
related to pre scores on SB, PSI, AH-WPPSI, MP, and FI. Specifically, 
the pattern of results was a^.' follows: (a) the greater the amount of 
previous HS experience, the higher SB pre scores; (b) children with no 
* previous HS experience received the lowest scores on the PSI and the 
'-next lowest scores on the^ AH~WPPSI. Children with months of HS 
y '(summer) obtained the highest, scores on thesfe two measures; (c) children 

with 9-10 months of previous HS, experience obtained lower scores (better 
• adjustment) on MP an^ FI than any of the remaining experience groups 
•t- ^ (those with more and those with* less- experience). 

The SB difference was 2,6 points between no experience and just ■ 
the summer prog^r^, about the same for 9 to 10 months of prior experience, 
and 6,5 points for a full-year or moire of prior experience. While selec- 
tion could be resp5nsibl6 to\ some of these changes (children with prior 
* ^ ' ■ experience were enrolled at an earlier age), and younger children tend 

to have higher scores on -the SB^ at age of entry, they are also consistent 
with identification of a linear relation between amount of preschool 
experience and achievement. Comparison of the gains of children with 
and without prior Head Start to be reported in Chapter IX will elucidate 
the contribution of an additional year of Head Start vs. possible iselec- 
tion effects • 

5. Region (Table VII. 4) 

There were substantial regional differences on all three 
.cognitive measures and the GUMP for 1968-69. Children in the South 
scored considerably below (9-10 points) children in other regions on the 
. SB, while children in the South and Midwest scored higher on the PSI, 
AH-WPPSI and GUMP. However, the children in the Midwest and South were 
'older than children in the North ^nd West and hence could be expected ^ 
to have higher raw scores on these three measures. For 136.7-68, children 
in the South iScored lower on the SB jDut not as low as in 1968-69. 

C. Family Demographic Variable^ 

1. S ocioeconomic Status (Table VII. 5) 

Of the seven measures, only ^re scores on the SB were sub- 
stantially related to SES. *As expected, the higher the SES,.the higher 
the SB pre scores. The* difference in mean pre scores between the 
low-low gr^up and the upper-low group vfas 10.3 IQ points. While not 
substantial, PSI and AH-WPPSI^pre scores were also positively associated 
with level of SES. The data for the two socioeconomic indicators for 
1967-68, education of mother and total number of people at home^ 
supported these findings. 
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While interpretatiovn of the raw score data is difficult, since 
low- low children were predominantly older, black and from southern states, 
the SB data suggest that even within the GEO Guidelines, differences in 
life circumstances associated with family economic status are associated 
with the child's performance on measures of cognitive development and 
achievement. 

2. Family Structure (Table VII -5) 

£- ^ 1 

Of the seven outcome measures, only BP was substantially 
related to family structure. Children living only with thieir mother 
showed more behavior problems in the testing situation than children 
living with both their mother and father „^or with mother, father, and, . - 
one other adult relative. These data suggest that th^v^roblems experi- 
enced by children from mother-only families are more related to behavior 
control (and classroom management) than cognitive deficiencies. The 
results from AH-WPPSI showed that children liv-ing only with their mother 
tended to achieve lower pre scores on rate "of learning a new task than 
children in either of the other two family situations. 

3. Mother's Employment Status (Tab^e VII. 5) 

# 

The PSI was the only ^measure substantially related to motlierVs 
employment status; the raw score was lower for children whose mothers 
were not working and- not looking. The PSI finding could be partly due 
to the fact that at'-home mothers had younger children (CA-53 months) 
than mothers looking for work (CA-55 months), employed part-time 
(CA-55 months) or employed full time (CA-55 months). 

4 . Number of Family Moves in Last Three Years (Table VII. 5) 

No substantial relationships were found between the number of. 
family moves and the -seven outcome measures. However a significant 
result involved AH-WPPSI, suggesting that an increase in number of 
moves was associated with lower pre scores on e rate-of -learning measure. 

D- Parent-Child Psychological Interaction Variables 

1 . Mother ^s Aspirations Concerning Child^s Educational-Occupational 
Advancement (Table VII. 6) 

Four of the seven measures were substantially related to 
level of mother's aspirations, and six of the seven measures were 
related in a way that is consistent with common expectations. Speci- 
fically, SB, PSI, AH-\*7PPSI, and GUMP pre scores were both substantially 
and positively associated with mother's level of aspiration for her 
child. 
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• Inspection of the data also suggests that the largest differenco 
among aspiration levels on the four measures yielding substantial 
results occurred between mothers with low aspirations and thosi^ with 
medium aspiration levels. The 1967-^68 aspiration findings supported 
these findings. 

2. Mother's Expectations Concerning Child's Educational-Qccupatlonal 
Advancement (Table VII. 6) 

The results ^concerning mother's expectations basically parallel 
those for mother's aspirations. Specifically, both SB and PSI pre scores 
were substantially and positively associated with mother's level of 
expectation. Wliile nonsubstantial , both AH-WPPSI and GUMP were also 
positively related to mother's expectations and there were fewer problems 
in all areas of adjustment to the test situation noted for mothers with 
high expectations for their child. The expectation data for 1967--68 
supported these findings. ^ 

3. Parent Pessimism Toward Life Scale (Table VII. 6) 

While a substantial relationship was found with only one 
measure, SB, consistent findings were also obtained with PSI, AH-WPPSI, 
MP, and FI . The lower the parent pessimism^ the higher the child's pre 
scores on the SB, PSI, and AH-WPPSI, and the lower the rated incidence 
of adjustment problems (MP and Fl)* The difference in mean pre scores on 
the SB was particularly- no teworthy , with parents rated low in pessimism 
having children who scored 8.4 points above the. children of parents who 
were rated high in pessimism. 

4. Accessibility of Adults (Table VII. 6) 

Despite the fact that none of the obtained relationships of 
adult accessibility with the outcome measures was substantial, all but 
GUMP were consistent with common expectations. That is, the more 
accessible adults who were in the home, the higher were pre scores on 
SB^ PSI, and paft icularly the AH— WPP SI , and the lower the in cidences of 
adjustment problems on BP, MP, and FI. 

5. . Frequency of Reading to Child (Table VII. 6) 

The PSI was significantly and substantially related to how 
frequently parents stated they read to their children, and all measures 
yielded findings consistent with common expectations^. That is, the 
children's SB, PSI, and AH-WPPSI pre scores generally were higher and 
ratings on MP and BP were lower (better) for parents who stated that 
they frequently read to their children 'than for parents who said they 
seldom read to their children. Differences on the PSI were particularly 
striking, with children who were "seldom or never read to" obtaining 
PSI pre scores approximately 11 points below the pre scores of child^;en 
whose parents stated that^ they "very frequently, read'* to their children. 
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6. Extent of Physical Control (Table VII, 6) 

Substantial relationships between use of physical punishment 
and each of the three cognitive measures were found. Specifically, 
the more severe were the methods of control, the lower the mean pre 
scores on SB, PSI, and AH-WPPSI, The differences with respect to SB 
pre scores were particularly striking, with children of parents who 
reported that they do not use physical punishment obtaining pre scores 
9*5 points above those obtained by the children of parents who reported 
using severe physical punishment. Interestingly, nOne of the noncognitive 
measures was related to the use of physical puniahnient. 

7. Parent Disciplinary Reactions to Minor Ru^e Infractions 
(Table VII. 6) 

None of the outcome pre scores was substantially related to 
parent disciplinary reactions, though a pattern of findings confsistent 
with those obtained with extent of physical control was obtained. 
Specifically, all vnree of the cognitive measures yielded the 3.owest 
pre scores from children whose parents stated that they punish minor 
infractions. The highest pre scores were obtained from children whose 
parents stated that they simply reward positive behavior. No patterns 
were discernible involvitjig the different types of parental disciplinary 
reactions to minor infractions and pre scores on the four noncognitive 
measures. 

E. Summary and Interpretation 

The results of Chapter VII are impressive and readily interpre table. 
All but a few results reflected a pattern consistent with common expec- 
tations. 

1. Family Variables 

The findings regarding the relationships of family variables 
to the children's pre scores on the seven measures are particularly 
consistent and compelliu^jg. Basically, children who perform most poorly 
on the cognitive and noncognitive measures are from homes: (a) that 
are ranked in the lowest SES; (b) where mothers are not working or not 
looking for work; (c) where parents (mothers) have low aspirations 
and expectations for their children and are pessimistic about life; 

(d) where parents are relatively inaccessible to their children and 
s]>end little time in matters such as reading, to their children; and 

(e) where the nature-, of disciplinary interactions i^ characterized by - 
severe punishment and little reward. 
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2, Child Variables 

•The patterns of findings concerning child demographic variables 
are somewhat less readily interpre table than those regarding family 
variables. First, regarding the relationships of age to the various 
cognitive measures, it is a common finding in cross-sectional studies 
that the IQs of children from impoverished environments show a small 
but steady decline with. age. In th^ present study, however, age was 
confounded with the children's ethnicity, region, and other variables, 
some of which were found to be related to IQ in a manner consistent 
with the age-^IQ results. Thus, the obtained decrements of IQ on SB 
pre scores with age seem most plausibly to reflect selection vaT;iables , 
particularly in regard to the Southern nursery school-age children 
versus^ kindergarten -age children. 

While the finding that PSI and AH-WPPSI pre scores increased with 
age is entirely consistent with assumptions about the growth in intellectual 
ability with age, the obtained means actually may be somewhat depressed 
at the upper ages, since again, ethnicity, region, selection and several 
other variables confounded with age couldr reasonably be expected to lower 
the obtained results with ^the older samples. 

With regard to the association of ethrficity and SB performance, 
the 1968-69 analyses suggested that the lower initial scores for Black 
and Mexican-American children probably were associated with the higher ' 
incidence of motivation problems in these children and the additional 
hand'icap of lack of self-confidence in the testing situation reported 
for the Mexican-American children.. This may be' in part attributable 
quite realistically to language problems as well as to less self- 
confidence. These data suggest that SB scores within a low income 
group are complexly influenced by economic factors, child-rearing pjractices, 
and Ttiotivational factors. At our present^ state of knowledge of the 
relevant factors, how to measure them and how to assess their relative 
contributions, it is premature to interpret SB differences associated with 
ethnicity simply as a consequence of innate, genetically determined factors. 

The finding that the greater the amount of previous Head Start 
experience, the higher the SB pre scores, is consistent with recent 
results from a more highly controlled study by Heller (1971). However, . 
the previous experience-SB findings in this Head Start report must be 
tempered by the apparently inconsistent pattern foufid with the remaining 
cognitive measures and by the small Ns involved in the cases of children 
who had at least some previous experience. While children with no prior 
experience consistently we're lowest, children with prior summer experience 
had higher scores on the PSI and AH-WPPSI than those with prior full-year 
experience. 
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The increments in #GU>1P pre scores* with age and the decrease in 
adjustment problems (MP, BP, and FI) with age basically substantiate 
common expectations (and thereby serve as validating evidence for 
these four scales) that with an increase in age, children's motivation 
to achieve increases, and motivational and personality factors such as 
itnpulsivity and lack of confidence as- a problem solver give way to 
mare mature, task-oriented behaviors. Again, however, the relationships 
of age to ap least one of these scales, MP, might have been even more 
impressive, had not age befen confounded with ethnicity and region. 
Specifically* the Black sample, which was older than the other ethnic 
subgroups, obtained relatively higher scores on MP, Thus, mean MP 
pre scores for the older age groups may have been elevated more 
(achieving substantiality) than would have been the case had the older 
groups had the s^jne ethnic mix as the younger age groups. It is 
interesting that Emmerich (1971), with direct classroom observations 
of the free play behavior of a similar sample of Head Start children, 
found substantial changes over the fall to mid-winter period, but 
relatively few 'initial age differences. , Older children tended to be 
J.ess submissive, withdrawn and distrusting and engaged in more cognitive 
activity. 

As was the 'c,ase with the tfamily variables, a majority of the sub- 
stantial findings in the child variable analyses involved the cognitive 
measures, though the proportion of substantive findings involving the 
noncognitive measures was relatively greater for child than family 
variables.* 
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CHAi^TER VIII 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG CHILp-EAMILY, TEACHER AND PROGRAM FACTORS 
(1968-69); AND THE RELATIONSHIPS OF TEACHER AND PROGRAM FACTORS TO 
. PkE SCORES (1967-68 AND 1968-69) 

The first section of this chapter suqunarizes the interrelationships 
among child-family, teacher, and program factors for 1968-69 since 
they aid in the interpretation of subsequent analyses by making explicit 
the confounding of important subsets of variables in the 1968-69 data.- 
For example J it will be seen that the children exposed to a high level 
of classroom structured lessons were predominantly older, Black children 
/Irom the South. This must be kept in mind when interpreting the effects 
of classroom structure lessons on child gains. The tables are presented 
in Appendix D. These interrelationships were not generated for the 
1967-68 data since the analyses on the 1967-68 data were less extensive. 
The second section of this chapter describes the relationship of teacher 
and program factors to the pre scores of the outcome variables for both 
1967-68 a^d 1968-69. 
(i 

A. Child-Family, Teacher and Program Factors for 1968-69 

1. Regional Differences 

The centers were grouped in four regions as follows: Region 1 
North (418 children); Region 2 - South (452 children); Region 3 - Midwest 
(165 children); and Region 4 - West (345 children). 

'a. Ethnicity (Table. D-1) 

There were significant differences between ^the regions 
in the proportion of children in the different ethnic groups. The per- 
centage of black children ranged from 82% in the South to 48% in the 
West. The percentage of whites varied from 31% in the North to 7% in 
the West. All the Polynesian children in the sample were from the West 
and the Mexican-American children were from the Midwest and West. 

b. Sex (Table D-2) 

There were no significant differences in the proportion 
of males or females between regions. 

c. Age (Table D-3) 

There is considerable difference in the age distribution 
among regions. Children 60 months of age or older accounted for 56% of 
the children in the South and 59%^ in the Midwest. In the North and West 
there were virtually no children 60 months of age and over. In the South 
and Midwest, Head Start is more likely to takexthe place of kindergarten. 
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d. Attendance (Table D-4) 

— — — . f 

The average number of days attended is greater for the 
South and Midwest than for the North and West, 

e. Head Teacher's Ethnicity (Table 

The percentage of children taught by black teachers 
varied from 60% in the South to 31% in the North; for white teachers 
the range was from 62% in the North to 29% In the West. 

f. Head Teacher's Preparation (Table D-6) 

All of the children from the Midwest and 72% of the 
children from- the North were taught by teachers with at least a 
bachelor's degree. The corresponding figures were 28% for the South 
and 42% for the West. 

» 

g. Head Teacher's Training in Child Development (Table D-7) 

Teachers who had some training in early child development 
taught 54% of the children in the North/ 68% in the South, 59% in the 
Midwest, and 85% in the West. 

h . OSCi Class Factor CI - Structured Lessons (Table D-8) 

In the North and the West none of the children were in 
classes which offered high levels of structured lessons. In the South, 
all children were in classes with medium or high levelr. of structur^ed 
lessons. Ninety-three percent of the children in the Midwest were in 
classes with medium or high levels 'of structured lessons . 

i. OSCI Class Factor CII - Group Activities and Routines 
(Table D-9) . * 

Over 77% of the children from the South and 82% of the 
children from the North were in classes with low or medium level of 
group activities and routines. The pattern in the Midwest and the West 
was different; 49% and 69% of the children in the Midwest and West, 
respectively, attended classes with low or medium level of group 
activities and routines. 

j . OSCI Class Factor GUI - Social-Emotional Interaction 
(Table D-10) 

In the North, 38% of the children were in classes with 
high levels of social~emotional interaction. The corresponding per- 
centages were 9% in the South, 26% in the Midwest, and 24% in the West. 
On the other hand, nearly 50% of the children from the South were in 
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classes which had a low level of social-emotional interaction while 
only 9% of the children from the North were in such classes. 

k. QSCl Class Factor C1V°- Verbal Communication (Table D-11) 

Ainong the children from the South and Midwest, 46% were 
in classes with low levels of verbal communication. Only 16% of the 
children from the North were in low verbal emphasis classes. On the 
other hand, 27% of the children from the North and 36% of the children 
from the West were in classes with a high level of verbal communication. 



1. OSCl Class Factor CV - Instruction in Creative Art 
(Table D-12) ' 



All the children from the West and 94% of **.he children 
from the Midwest were in classes with a high or medium level of instruc- 
tion in creative art. The corresponding percentages were 62% for the 
North and 60% for the South. 

m. OSCI Class Factor CVI - Language and Discrimination 
Learning (Table D-13> 

Classes which were rated as high on language and 
discrimination learning accounted for 45% of the children from the 
North and 34% of the Midwest children. Only 16% of the children from 
the South and 11% of the children from the West were in such classes. 
Nearly 40% of the children from the South were in classes rated low 
on language and discrimination learning. 

n. OSCl Teacher Factor TI - Social-Emotional Interaction 
(Table D>^14) " 

Nearly 65% of the children in the North were taught by 
teachers who scored high on this factor. Teachers who scored high on 
sociai-'emotional interaction taught 10% of the children from the South 
and 13% of the children from the West. Yi\e ^iidwest had no teachers 
scoring high on this factor. 

o . OSCl Teacher Factor Til Structured Lessons- (Large Group) 
(Table D-15) 

Eighty-three percent of the Southern children were taught 
by teachers classified as high on this characteristic. Nona of the 
Northern children was taught by teachers scoring high on tais 
characteristic. 

p . OSCI Teacher Factor Till - Art Activities (Table D-16) 



All the children from the West were in classes taught 
by teachers rated high or medium on this characteristic. Most of the 
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children frotn the other regions ""were ih classes taught by teachers rated 
low or med^-um on Teacher's Art Activities. 

q- OSCI Teacher Factor TIV - Creative Instruction (Small Group) 
(Table D-17) 

Approximately 36% of children in the North. were taught^ 
by teachers rated low on— this factor/ This appears to substantiate the 
ratings on the corresponding class factor according to which 38% of the 
Northern children were in classes which were rated 'low on In'Struction 
in Creative Art. - x ^ 

r. OSCI Teacher Factor TVI - Receptive Learnin g ^ 
(Table D-18) ^ ' ^ 

Among the children from the South, 52% were taught by 
teachers who were rated low on this characteristic, while in the Vest 
only 10% of the children had teachers rated low on this factor. Children 
in the North and West were more exposed to teachers rated high on this 
factor. 

2. Differences Among Child ^s Ethnic Groups for 1968-6^^ 

For analyses discussed in this section, the children are 
classified iato three ethnic groups: blacks, whites and others. 

■ ' a. Sex (Table D-19) . ' ' 

The sex byjethnicity distribution ind:Tcates that among - 
White children there was a substantial difference between the percentage 
of males (61%) and females (39%) . . . 

b. ; Age (Table D-20) 

There are significant differences among ethnic groups in 
the proportion of children in the four age/groiips: 31-37 months, 48-53 
months, 54-59 months, and 60-72 months. Among Black children, 32% are 
60-72 months of age. The corresponding figures for Whites and other 
ethnic groups are only 12% and 19% respectively. This reflects the 
predominance of Black children in the South where pub.lie school? typically 
begin in first grade so that Head Start takes the ^plsk^ce ef kindergarten. 

c- Head Teacher's Ethnicity (Table D-21) \ 
• . ' \ 

. • Among the Black children, 55% were taught by Black teachers 

and 41% were taught by White teachers. White teachers taught 59% of the 
Wlriite children, while Black teachers taught only 32% of the Whine children , 
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Among the children from other ethnic groups 43% were taught by-Wr^ite teachers. 

■ \ . . 
V 

\ 
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Head Teacher's Training in Child Developipent (Table D-22) 



The "Others" group of children had more' 
with training in child development compared to Whites 
(65%). 



teachers (79%) 
61%) and Blacks 



e, O SCI Class and Teacher Factors (Tables D-23 to 28) 

i 

There are differences by ethnic group on the OSCI class 
and teacher factors. The direction of differences is related to regional 
differendes (1) in ethnicity, which -is a characteristic of Head Start 
populations and (2) in the nature of the experimental intervention pro- 
grams directed by the E&R centers, which is unique to tPJis study and not 
characteristic of Head Start* Some of these relationships are presented 
in the Tables. Black children were more often exposed to a high*level 
of Class Structured Lessons and Group Activities and Routines, while 
White children were more often exposed to a high level Jpf Class Language 
and Discrimination Learning and Teacher Social-Emotionai Interaction. 

3. Differences According to Child Age ~ 

For the purpos<?s of the age analyses, children were grouped 
into four age groups: (1) 31 to 47 months, (2) 48 to 53 months, (3) 54 
to 59 months, and (4) 60 to 72 months* 

C I 

a. Attendance (Table D-29) 



There were significant differences in attendance across 
the four age groups. Older children had significantly better attendance 
records. 

b. Pr^/Post Testing Intervals for PSI, SB, and GUMP 
(Tables D-30\ A. B. and C 

Older children were more likely to be exposed to the 
longest pre/'post testing interval than were younger children. 

c. Socioeconomic Status (Tables D-31 to 33) 

Older children came from lower SES backgrounds as reflected 
by absence of telephone at hoine, low family income, and whether the child 
had his own bed. 

d. ' Head Teacher's Ethnicity (Table D-34) 



Older chilcbcen had a higher probability of being taught 
by Black teachers. It should be noted that the South had the highest 
percentage of older children and Black teachers. 
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e. Teacher Qualifications (Table D-35) 

Older children tended to be taught by less academically 
qualified teachers than the younger age groups. 

f . OSCl Clags and Tg^^cher Factor Scores (Tables D-36 to 4 3) 

In general, the oldest children, who were ii»ost likely to' 
be black and from the South, were exposed to considerably different Head 

Start programs than were the younger children :ln the 1968-69 year, due 

to the E&R center interventions. The confounding of the child's age with 
the OS€I factors are presented in Tables D-35 to D-42. Older children were 
more likely to be exposed to high levels of Class and Teacher Structured 
Lessons and low levels of Class Verbal Communication, Teacher Social- 
Emotional Interaction, Teacher Creative Instruction, and Teacher Receptive^ 
Learning. » ^ ^ ■ \ 

4 . Differences Among Teacher Age Groups (Tables D~44 to 48) 

For the purposes of the analyses in this section, the teachers 
were classified into three age groups: (a) 16 to 27 years, (b) 28 to 
39 years, and (c) 40 years of age and older. Older teachers were more 
likely to be in classes rated as high on Class Structured Lessons, high 
on Class Group Activities and Routines, low on Class Social-Emotional 
Interaction, low on Teacher Social-Emotional Interaction and high on 
Teacher Structured Lesson. 

5 Differences Among Teacher Preparation (Tables D~49 to 54) 

There was a tendency for the mr^t highly trained teachers to 
be found more frequently in the high level of Class Social-Emotional 
Interaction and Teacher Receptive Learning, and in the middle level 
of Class Structured Lessons, Class Verbal Communication, Class Language 
ahd Discrimination Learning and Teach^x^tructured Lessons. 

B. Relationships of Head Start Program and Teacher Variables to Pre 
Score Measures 

^ ; 

The analyses described in this chapter are primarily methodological, 
undertaken to identify the degree of initial confounding of pre-test 
performance with teacher and program variables. Statistically, infer^ce 
would be easier if program characteristics were unrelated to child 
perfolmance before Head Start participation and were related after 
participation. 

Ascription of any initial relationship (confounding) is not eAsy. 
In 1968-69, most E&R Centers intervened in the programs. Some inter- 
ventions would affect OSCI scores; some woulci not. Table VIII. 1 summarizes 
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Table VIII. 1 



E&R CENTER INTERVENTIONS AND PROBABLE OSCI EFFECT 

(1968-69) 



Center 



Intervention 



Predicted 
OSCI Effects 



Boston 
Syracuse 
Bank Street 
Temple 

South Carolina 

Tulane 

Texas 

Kansas 

Michigan 

UCU 

Hawaii 

Southern 



Parent participation 

None; Selected observations 

None; Selected observations 

Facilities and resources 
enrichment 

Buchanan reading readiness 

Buchanan reading readiness 

Buchanap reading readiness 

Some behavior modification 
Piagetan curriculum 
Teacher goal setting 
Hawaii language curriculum 
Hawaii language curriculum 



None 
None 
Nbne 
Act 



eased play 



Increased structure 
and language 

Increased structure 
and language 

Increased structure 
and language 

None 

Increased language 
None 

Increased language 
Increased language 



the 1968-69 interventions and their expected OSCI effects- Region (and 
thus age, prior Head Start experience, ethnicity, and pre scores) would 
be expected to be confounded -with program characteristics in 1968-69. 

In 1967-68, programs were-'^ selected for representative variation. 
No predictions are made regarding confounding for this sample. 

The problems of confounding, if any, are twofold. Firs^t, no 
current statistical techniques prove entirely satisfactory in adjusting 
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for comparison of Post spores among groups differing initially for 
non~random reasonsr on tlje pre score. Under these circumstances, raw 
gains are often gi^atest for the group with the lowest initial score 
while adjusted gains\are often in the opposite direction, greatest for 
the group with the highest initial score. One could, depending on the 
extent to which> a pr.iori belief in the efficacy of different treatments 
coincided With' the effect of adjustment for initial differences, reach 
diametrically opposed 'conclusions. Secoijd, where the initial confounding 
is knovm to be an accurate reflection of population characteristics, 
generalization pf ..findings (once the first problem has been resolved as 
well as may be) to the population may be made with appropriate confidence. 
When non-typical bias is suspected (as in the 1968-69 data) hut population 
characteristics are not accurately known, generalization of the findings 
must be made cautiously if at all. 

There are no OSCI data for a random sample of Head Start classes; 
the 1967-68 data are believed to represent the range of natural variation 
but the extent to which the shapes of the distributions are typical is 
not known. The best anchor is the 1967-f^8 and 1968-69 Head Start census 
survey teacher self-reports on classroom emphases and characteristics. 

1* 1967-68 Relationships (Table VII, 2) 

a. Parent Participation 

This was significantly associated with pre scores of SB and 
NI (number of initiations). The children of attenders had a mean of 91*76 
as compared to a mean IQ of 90.04 for noitattenders . They also averaged 
higher on the NI scale. In both, cases, however, the relationships are not 
large. 

b. Teacher's Credentials 

The teachers with a Master's degree had in their classrooms 
128 children with SB mean pre scores of approximately 95, compared with a 
mean of 92 for children who were placed in the classes of teachers with 
less training- There was also a trend for the more educated teachers to 
be assigned children with less behavior problems and lower Feelings of 
Inadequacy. The children assigned to the more educated teachers also 
had higher initiation rates (pre NI scores). 

c. Teacher's Paid Experience with i^reschool Children 

Teacher's experience was associated by chance with pre scores 
of SB, FI, MP, and NI. Teachers with less than 6 months or more than 6 
years of ^experience taught children With higher SEs. 
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d. Teacher's Paid Experience with Disadvantaged Children 

Teacher's experience was by chance significantly related 
to SB and Nl in a pattern similar to the previous variable. 

e. OSCI Class Factor CI - Cognitive^Low Structure 

This factor attempts to measure the extent of cognitive 
activities in a low structured class situation. The 1967-6& OSCI Factors 
were derived on the basis of class-centered information that was different 
from information collected in 1968-69 and cannot be directly compared 
to the 1968-69 OSCI factor scores. This factor and the other three OSCI 
factors were not related to the pre scores for SB which is in contradic- 
tion to the 1968-69 OSCI findings. The FX and MP scales were significant] y 
related to Factor I. Classes falling into the high level vi.e., upper 
25% of the factor score distribution) had children who tended to be 
higher (more problems) on Fl and MP, , 

f. OSCI Factor CII - Routines and Rules 

This factor was significantly associated only with the 
BP scale. The lowest level of this factor had the lowest mean (fewer 
problems) on the BP scale. 

g. OSCI Factor CIII - Cognitive-High Structure 

This factor reflects the amount of cognitive activity 
in highly structured class situations ("e,g., receptive learning) and 
was significantly associated with BP, FI , and NI . The children to be 
exposed to the high level had less behavior problems and faelingsjof in- 
adequacy and initiated more interactions. \^ 

h. OSCI Factor CIV - Child-Centered Unstructured 

This factor was significantly associated only with>Nl, 
The children exposed to the low level of this factor had the highest 
interaction initiation rate. 

i. Square Feet Per Child (Indoor Floor Space) ' 

I 

The amount of space per child was by chance significantly ' 
related to pre scores in BP, MP, FI and NI. ' 

2 , 1968,-69 Relationships of Teacher and Program Factors to 

Child's Pre Scores ^ 

a. i Child's Time in Program Variables 

1 (1) Child's Attendance (Table VIII. 2) - Two pre measures,. 
PSI and AH-WPpSI, seemed to influence level of attendance. With respect 
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to both measures, the higher were their pre scores, the better the children*; 
attendance. A similar but nonsignificant pattern was obtained with GITMP, 
while an opposite pattern was obtained with SB; namely, the lower were the 
SB pre scores, the longer the attendance. Finally, there was no obvious 
pattern of relationships between attendance and BP, MP, or FX. 

(2) Child's Pre/Post Testing Interval (Table VIII>2) - 
Only SB pre scores were substantially related to length of the pre/post 
testing interval, with higher SB pre scores obtained for those children 
who had shorter pre-post testing intervals. 

b . Teacher DemoRraphic Variables 

(1) Teacher's Age (Table VIII. 3) - The teachers of dif- 
ferent ages did not secure, by chance or confounding, children with sub- 
stantially different pr6 scores. There was a tendency for the older 
teachers to secure a group of children with lower pre scores on the SB 
and AH-WPPSI and better scores on BP and MP. - ' 

(2) Teacher's Ethnicity (Table VIII > 3) - The children 
assigned to Black and White teachers did not differ on the pre scores. 

(3) Teacher's- Years of Education (Table VIII. 3) - Only 
SB pre scores were substantially associated with the years of a teacher's 
education. Children who were placed in the classes of teachers who had some 
professional preparation in early childhood education and development had 
slightly better pre scores on all variables except SB. 

(4) Teacher's Preparation in Early Childhood Education 
and Development (Table VIII > 3) - The results involving 

teacher preparation in early childhood education and development were con- 
sistent but not substantial. All but the SB yielded slightly better pre 
scores for children who were placed in the classes of teachers who had some 
professional preparation in early childhood education and development comi- 
pared to those teachers who had none. 

(5) Teacher's Residence in Head Start Neighborhood. 
Table VIII. 3) - Nonsubstantial but consistent find- 
ings were also obtained regarding whether or not the teacher was a resident 
of the Head Start neighborhood. The teachers who resided in the Head Start 
neighborhood were assigned children whc3 scored slightly better on all pre 
scores of variables other than the SB. 
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c. Teache r Interaction V aria bles 

, > 

(1) Teacher Stimulation' (Table VIII. 4) - Of the seven 
meaf.ures, only the PSI was substantially related to the level of teacher 
stimulation, with those judged to provide more stimulation having children 
who initially scored higher on the PSI. 

(2) Teacher Sensitivity . to Individual Differences |^ 
(Table VIII, 4) - There was no substantial finding 

regarding teacher sensitivity to individual differences a 

(3) OSCI Teacher Factor TI - Social-Em o tional Interaction 
(Table VIII. 4) - The PSI, AH-WPPSI, and GUMP were 

significantly and negatively associated with teacher social-emotional in- 
teraction. Similarly, higher levels of teacher social-emotional interaction 
were associated with higher (worse) ratings on BP, However, the children's 
SB pre scores were positively associated with level of teacher social- 
emotional interaction. 

(4) OSCI Teacher Factor TII - Structured Lessofis (Large 
Group) (Table VII I. 4) - Children with higher pre 

scores on the SB and lower pre scores on the PSI ^nd AH-WPPSI were assigned 
to teachers with a low level of Structured Lessons, 

(5) OSCI Teacher Factor Till - Emphasis on Art Activities 
(Table VIII. 4) - There were no substantial differences 

in child assignment as regards teacher emphasis on art activities. 

(6) OSCI T eacher Factor TIV - Creative Instruction (Small 
Group) (Table VIII. 4) - Three of the seven outcome 

measures, SB, pi, and BP, were by chance associated with levels of teacher 
emphasis in small groups and creative materials. The higher the level of 
OSCI-TIV, the higher were SB pre scrjres, and the highest level of OSCI-TIV 
had children whose pre scores on BP and FI were significantly higher (p^irer) 
than teachers rated either low or medium on OSCI-TIV. 

(7) OSCI Teacher Factor TV - Routines (Table VIII, 4) - 
None of the measures were substantially associated with teacher routines. 

^ (8) OSCI^Teacher Factor TVI - Receptive Learning 
■ ^ (Table VIII ,4) Only SB pr.e scores vere substantially 

related to level of teacher emphasis on receptive learning. Teachers who 
later emphasized receptive learning in their classes were assigned (by 
chance) children with high pre scores on SB and low pre socres on PSI, AH- 
WPPSI and GUMP. 
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d • Classroom Interaction Variables 

(1) bsci Class Factor CI - Structured Lessons (Table VIII, 5) ■ 
High emphafBis on classroom Structured lessons was given to children with 
lower SB pre scores and higher PSI, AH-WPPSI, and GUMP scores. 

(2) OSCI Class Factor CII - Group Activities and Routines 
(Table VIII. 5) - None of the measures was substantially 

or consistently associated with classroom activities and routines. 

(3) OSCI Class Factor CIII - Social-Emotional Interaction 
(Table VIII. 5) - Classrooms with emphasis on social- 
emotional interaction received children whose mean pre score on SB was high 
and mean scores on PSI and AH-WPPSI were low. 

(4) OSCI Class Factor CIV -^Verbal Communication 
(Table VIII.5) - Those classrooms scoring high on" 

Verbal Communication were assigned a group of children with the highest 
mean pre scores on SB. but the lowest mean pre scores on PSI, AH-WPPSI and 
GUMP. 

(5) OSCI Class Factor CV - Instruction in Creative Arts 
(Table VIII. 5) - SB was the only pre score measure 

substantially associated with level of classroom small, group activities 
involving creative arts. In that instance, the higher the level of instruc- 
tion in creative arts, the higher the SB pixse ^core of the children who hap- 
pened to be in these groups. ^ 

(6) OSCI Class Factor CVI - Language Training and Discrimina^ 
tion Learning (Table VIII.5) - None of the children's 

pre scores on outcome variables was substantially associated with level of 
language training and discrimination learning, 

e. Parent Involvement Variable^ 

(1) Frequency of Parent Visits to Center-Post (Table VIII. 6) - 
None of the seven pre scores on the children was substantially associated 
with the frequency of visits by parents to the center. 

(2) Parent Volunteering as Class Aide-Post (Table VI II, 6) - 
As with the preceding variable, none of the seven pre scores was substantially 
associated with the incidence with which parents volunteered in the class- 
room as an aide. , 
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CHAPTER IX 

RELATIONSHIPS OF CHILD AND FAMILY VARIABLES 
TO GAIN SCORE MEASURES 



A. ' Overview of Changes in Child Performance 

The main purpose of the 1967-68 and 1958-69 National evaluations 
was to find out what kinds of programs have what kinds^ of effects for 
what kinds of children.^ The interactive hypothesis underlying this 
objective is that some kinds of experiences may be better than others 
and that what is best for one child m^y not be best for another. The 
most appropriate test of this Important and popular hypothesis would 
be a comparison of programs where the curriculum was in fact "matched'* 
to the child's needs- and competencies, with programs where all children 
receive a similar curriculum. If the interactive assumption is valid, 
all children would show substantial progress in the individualized 
program (although possibly at different rates in different areas) while 
in the across-the-board programs, only some children would progress. 
FurthetTnore , if the "match" between child and program characteristics 
identified in the individualized program could be used to predict which 
children would benefit in what ways from the "relatively uniform curriculum" 
approaches, the validity of the interactive hypothesis would be strongly 
supported. 

Tlie present evaluative studies do not provide such a direct test 
of the interactive ^bypothesis , nor to our knowledge does such a study 
exist. To a certain' extent , almost all early childhood curriculuras are 
individualized. Mahy involve extensive testing and observation so that 
the curriculum mate^rials presented are appropriate to the child's current 
level of academic competence even where the educational objectives and 
teaching methods are uniform (e.g., Bereiter-Englemann-Becker , Bushell, 
and Karnes), Others provide equally intensive but wider-scope assessment 
and individualization of curriculum across areas (e , g. , Hodges , Spiker 
and McCandless, and Sprigle) . Still others rely on the teacher's observations 
and perceptions and her almost clinical skill in responding to the child's 
initiations (e.g.. Bank Street). Perhaps only in the stereotyped "traditional" 
program where a similar experience is simultaneously available to all 
children with unsystematic Individualization of teacher initiations and 
responses to children (if any) , can a mostly noninteractive situation 
be said to exist. 

The indirect test of the interactive hypothesis in the E 6t R evaluations 
is provided by a systematic search: 

1) For overall changes, 

2) For univariate program characteristics that may be differentially 
associated with change, and 
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3) For interactions among child, family, teacher and program 
characteristics that may be either differentially associated with change 
on all variables or associated with changes on different variables in 
different ways. 

The overall mean gain scores (post minus pre) for each of the outcome 
measures for 1967-68 and 1968-69 are shown in Table IX. 1 for all children 
for whom pre and post data were available on that measure. The gains for 
1968-69 are based uipon children who had no more than a summer of previous 
Head Start experience an4, were in classes where at least 70 percent of the 
children had no previous Head Start experience. The gains for. 1967-68 are 
based upon all children since children with more than a summer of previous 
Head Start experience could not be identified. The gains for 1968-69 
children with varidus levels of previous Head Start experience are pre- 
sented in Table IX. 6, to be discussed l^ater. Gains for 1967-68 children 
as a function of independent variables kre shown in Table IX. 2» ' 



■ ' TABLE IX. 1 

MEAN GAIN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
OUTCOME MEASURES FOH THE 1967-68 AND 1968-69 HEAD START SAMPLES 
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Changes in the SB, the PSI raw score, the AH-WPPSI, and the GUMP were 
statistically reliable and substantial. The decreases in adjustment 
problems (BP, MP, and Fl) in the test situation were not substantial over- 
all, probably reflecting the fact that most children had only 0-1 problems 
on initial testing. 

On the SB, initial performance for 44.2 percent of the children in 
1967-68 and 50 percent in 1968-69 was at levels usually indicating learning 
difficulties (89 or lower); at time of post-testing, only 31.2 percent of 
the 1967-68 and 36 percent of the 1968-69 children scored at x>r below this 
level. Of the almost 1500 children tested in each year, only about 38.7 
percent either showed small. gains (0-1 points) or had lower scores on post- 
testing. 

The SB scores are age standardized, and thus already take into account 
the improvement' expected because the children^ are six*Tnonths older. It may 
be useful to compare the overall SB changes with those reported for other 
studies. SB changes for control groups typically are smaller than those 
observed for Head Start while changes for experimental- programs vary from 
similar to much larger. Data from 6 control groups showed a median gain of 
2 SB points. However, some of these control groups had pre means con- 
siderably below those of the Head Start £ & R samples. 

One of the central questions raised b'y thesft data is whether virtually 
all Head Starts show the "motivational enhancement'' level of gain, or 
whether there are substantial variations among programs. 

Appendix E gives the gain score distributions as class averap,es for - 
the 1967-68 and 1968-69 programs. These data, like those of the 1969-70 
Head Start Planned Variation Study (SRI, 1971) indicate substantial 
variation in average gains among classes, some as high as those reported 
by Karnes and others and some showinp losses. 

These data indicate average gains greater for the SB, PSI AH-WPSSI , 
and GUMP than the changes anticipated for the approximately 6 chronolo;^lcal 
months separating irjiti^l and final scopes. This can* be 'seen by referring 
to Table VII. 4,' which indicates the relationship of chronological age to 
the pre scores of the 1968-69 outcome taeasures, and contrasting the mean 
pre score for children in the 48-53 month age categor> Jith the mean pre 
score for children in the 54-59 month .category. For example, the mean 
gain on the PSI was 9.45 points while the difference between the pre PSI 
means of these two age categories was only 3.9 points. These two a^e 
categories differ by approximately 6 months. The children's raw scores 
gains reflect, therefore, both ^n anticipated change over time and an 
acceleration over and above these "maturational" effects. 

Gain score intercorrelations were calculated but were not reliable 
except for the AH-WPPSI and the PSI (.17); the SB and reduction in 
Motivational Problems ( .^18) ; and the Motivat ional Problems and Feelings 
of Inadequacy scales (.43)< f? 
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To suiTunarize : Analyses of the outcome measures indicate gains in 
cognitive development, preacademic readiness, ability to learn a new task, 
and achievement motivation greater than expected at usual maturational 
rates. Adjustment to the testing situation increased slightly but not 
substantially, which may be due to the initially good adjustment shown 
by many children. In comparison with data from other studies, the average 
SB gains are greater than thos^ reported in other studies for control 
children (2-3 SB points) and similar to those associatfed with "motivational 
enhancement" and "traditional" programs (A-5 SB points). The tange of mean 
gains was larger than that for experimental programs: some Head Starts on 
the .average apparently were doing little to enhance development as measured 
by SB gains while others apparently were as -effective as the most effective 
experimental programs. (This can be substantiated by referring to the 
listings of class mean gains for 196 7-68 and 1968-69 in Appendix G.) 

^- A Methodological Note on Interpretation of the Raw and Adjusted' Gains 

As mentioned earlier, there is no entirely satisfactory way to 
correct statistically for initial differences between a priori groups. 
For interpreting the gains related to child-f araily background 
characteristics, raw gains will be relied upon. Adjusted gains will 
be used in interpreting changes associated with tearUer and program 
factors. Sinc(2 the child-f araily background characteristics define 

natural ©{ibpopulations and the children in each of these subpopuiations 
are regressing toward different subpbpulation means, it is felt that 
examining the ranking of the Subpopuiations on raw score gains is 
more, meaningful than examining the ranking of the subpopuiations on 
adjusted gains. However, children within a certain level of a program 
factor can be assumed to be a mixture of various subpopuiations and the 
adjustment for gains on the basis of one overall regression line is some-^ 
what more defensible. 

The criterion for substantiality was the same as that used for 
describing the prescore analyses. For both gain and adjusted gain 
.scores a difference of one~third (1/3) of a standard deviation of the 
corresponding gain score distribution between any two levels of a 
variable or factor was considered substantial. Xhe criterion values are 
present in Table Ia.3. The gain criterion was used for child-family 
background descriptions and the adjusted gain criterion was used for 
the teacher-program descriptions . This criterion of substantiality 
for both gains and prescores is arbitrary and the reader is invited 
to formulate his own criterion in examining the various tables. 
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^ . • Table IX. 3 

CRITERION VALUES FOR JUDGING THE "SUBSTANTIALITY" OF THE DIFFERENCES 
IN RAW AND ADJUSTED GAIN SCORES AMONG SUBPOPULATIONS 

(1968-69) •' 



Outcome Measure 


Standard 
R4w Gain 


Deviations 
Adjusted Gain 


Criterion 
Raw Gain 


Value (1/3 SD) 
Adiusted Gain 


OD 




9 . 05 


3.40 


3.02 


PSI 


7.73 


6.82 


2.58 


2.27 


AH-WPPSI 


12.77 


11.95 


4.26 


3.98 


GUMP 


7.98 


7.18 


2.65 


2 .39 


BP 


1.31 


1.01 


0.44 


a. 

0.34 


MP 


2.42 - 


1.89 


0.81 


0.63 


FI 


1.36 


0.98 


0.45 


0.33 


C. Child Deinographi 


c Variables 


and Outcomes 







1. Age (Table IX. 4) 



Age was not related to gain on the SB, PSI, GUMP, MP and BP. 
Older children gained more oh the AH-WPPSI and made fewer improvements 
on the FI (probably because of ceiling effects) than did younger children. 
The 1967-68 data indicated a significant' but nonsubstantial effect of 
age on the SB with youngest children gaining the most. Overall, there 
is little evidence of a substantial effect'of age on gains, a finding 
similar to Stearns' (1971) conclusion that "as far as amoun t of immediate ' 
change in intellectual performance is concerned, the time in the individual'.^ • 
early life at which this preschool experience occurs, at least between 
2 and 6 years of age, does not appear crucial-" (p. 23).. 

The clearest evidence contradicting this finding is Van de Reit and 
Resnick's (1972) report that children enrolled in the Sprigle program at 
4 years of age clearly "out performed" those enrolled at five,^ both 
initially and in the follow-up study. However, all of Sprigle* s children' 
were from the South and Southern children showed a possible atypical selection 
effect. ^ 

2. Sex (Table F-1) . ' 

Positive gains on SB," PSI, AH-WPPSI, PSi; and GU>1P and reduction 
in behavior problems on MP, BP, and FI were similar for boys and girls. 
No pattern of consistency for nonsubstantial differences was discernible. 
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3. Ethnicity (Table IX, 5) 

Substantial differences among the four ethnic subgroups 
appeared on SB, PSI, AH-WPPSI and GUMP gain scores. Black children, 
wiio along with the small sample of Mexican-American children, had " 
obtained the lov;est pre scores on Sli made the largest gains on SB 
(5.7 points) while the Mexican-American children made the smallest 
gains (1,6 points). There were no significant differences on the 
SB for 1967-68. However, the Mexican-American children gained the least. 

On the PSI, Polynesians who had scored 5-6 points lower on the 
pretest than any of the other three ethnic groups, gained 12.8 points 
which is approximately 4-5 points more than mean gains for the other 
three ethnic groups. The largest gains on /\H-WPPSI were also obtained 
by the Polynesian children who had the lowest pre scores, while the 
smallest gains were made by the Mexican-Americans who had obtained tho 
highest pre. scores. While blacks aad whites had similar pre scores on 
thft AH-WPPSI, the blacks gained 3.7 more points than the whites. 

Finally, while pre scores on GUMP were similar for all ethnic 
subgroups, gains on GUMP were approximately four points grea'ter for the 
Mexican-American group than for the remaining groups • 

4. Previous Head Start Experience (Table IX. 6) 

Amount of previous Head Start experience was substantially 
related to gains on all measures but SB and GUMP, through none of these 
substantial relationships was monotonic. For the Pt!I, AH-WPPSI, and 
GUMP, both the group with no previous Head Start experience and the 
group with 9--10 months of previous experience obtained larger gains 
than the remaining two experience groups . * * 

On the other hand, the group with 12 or more months of previous 
Head Start experience showed greater reductions on BP, MP, and FI than 
the remaining two (intermediate) experience groups. In general, the 
previous Head Start experience groups with the lowest pre scores on 
BP, MP, and FI made the lowest raw score improvement from pre to post' ' 
test. . 

These data suggest that the association of Head Start program duration 
and gains is not linear in the cognitive and preacademic areas. That is, 
the greatest change occurs in the first year, although there is additional 
improvement in year 2. This is an extrapolation from cross sectional data, 
however, since we do not have initial, year 1 and year 2 data for the 
same S^s. To a certain extent, it is unexpected to find any year 2 
gain, since, as Stearns (1971) points out, "Often, two years of preschool 
do not yield a higher IQ score than a single year... it is not the 
amount of exposure time per se , but rather the experiences occurring 
during that time which stimulate intellectual growth. It may be. ..the 
length of time spent with individual children which is related to their ' 
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IQ increase" (p. 25), Seller (1969), Klaus and Gra^ (1968) and^Weikart 
(1971) find the greatest gain in year 1, with leveling off or slight 
decline in year 2 of nursery (A year olds) plus kindergarten (5 year olds) . 
Erickson et al. (1969) found the greatest gain in year 1 Head Start 
Englemann classes (4's) and leveling off or less gain in year 2 public 
school Englemann classes (5's), For the experimental program taught 
by Englemann himself (Karnes, 1969), children gained as much in year 2 
(first grade, 6 years) as in year 1 (5 years). Van de Relt (1970), 
testing classes taught by Dr. and Mrs. Sprigle, found continuing' gain 
from year 1 (5's) to year 2 (Is^t grade, 6's), and an even greater gain< 
from year 1 (4's) to year 2 (5's) in the South. 

Finally, Kraft et al, (1968) found that (a), children with initially 
higher and lower IQs from relatively bietter off homes and (b) children 
with initially higher IQs from "very poor homes gained most in year 1 
(3's) and leveled off in years 2 (4's) and 3 (5's), while children with 
initially lower IQs from very poor homes took two years to reach the 
level attained by relatively better off children in one year, 

rrr ' ^ - X . o 

A conservative interpretation of these data would be tihat further, 
systematic experimental data are required. A less conservative inter- 
pretation is that where programs are dynamic, highly stimulating and 
keep pace with the child's rapid development, the longer «the duration 
the better for the child — by the cognitive and- academic criteria for 
immediate effects. There is some evidence that a "rotre learning*' 
approach will not show sustained effects when children enter regular 
public school in year 3 (Karnes, 1969) while a leaming-to-learn approach 
will show substantial sustained effects v/hen children enter regular public 
schools in year 3 (Van de Reit and F.esnick, 1972) . Also, where programs 
are more traditional in content, have continuity-by-curriculum label 
(e.g., Erickson follow-up of Englemann as taught by others), or less 
intensively stitnulate the child's development, two years are not much 
better than a one-year program — except for slow learners from very 
disadvantaged circumstances, ' ' ' 

■ . / 
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5. Region (Table IX. 7) 



Children in the South had the largest gain on the SB and the 
AH-WPPSI, and children^ from the West had the largest gain on the PSI. ^e 
results for the^njoncognitive tneas'ires were also inconsistent: children 
from the NpxtiT^ showed the largest dfcr.reases in MP; children from the Midwest 
showeiKTie largest increase in GUMP; and children from , the West showed the 
largest decrease in FI. The 1967-68 results did not replicatje those for 
1968-69. Thus the results were inconsistent across both years and outcome 
measures for region. 
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D. Family Demographic Variables 

1. Socioeconomic Status (Table IX. 8) . ^ 

For children frr»r. lamilies within the Head Start economic guide- 
lines, SES was not substantially related to either raw or adjusted 
gain scores. A consistent trend was obtained, however, on five of the 
seven measures. On SB, PSl, and Afl-WPPSI, children from extremely 
deprived homes tended to gain more than did children from higher SES 
levels, and also generally had larger decreases in problems than did 
the higher SES levels on MP, and FI. This findinR^was supported 
by the 1967-68 data where no significant relationships were found for 
the two SES indicators, mother's education, and number of people in 
the home. 

2. ^ Fam:ly Structure (Table F-2) 

None of the raw or adjusted gain scores was substantially related 
to different types of family structure, nor did any consistent pattern 
of relationships emerge. 

3. Mother Employment Status (Table F-3) 

None of the raw or adjusted gain scores was substantially rolat^l^' 
to mother's employment status. - 

4. Num ber o f Family Moves in Last Three Years (Table F-4) 

P . . 

None<of the raw or adjusted gain scores was substantially related 
to family mobility nor did any consistent pattern of differential gains 
appear in the data. 

0 

E. Parent-Child Psychological Interaction Variables 

1. Mother's Aspirations Concerning Child's Educational -Occupational 
Advancement (Table F-5) 

Mone of the gain scores was substantially related to this variable, 
nor did any consistent pattern of differential gains appear in the data 
for either 1967-68 or 1968-69. 

2 . Mother's Expectations Concerning Child's Educational-Occupational 
Advancement (Table F-6) 

None of the gain scores was substantially related to this variable 
nor did any consistent pattern of differential gains appear in the data 
for either 1967-68 or 1968-69. 

3. Parent Pessimism Toward Life Scale (Table F-7) 

None of the gain scores was substantially related to this 
variable (pre Head Start attitudes) nor did a consistent pattern of 
findings emerge . 
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4, Accessibility of Adults (Table F-8) 

None of the raw or adjusted gain scores was substantially 
related to accessibility of adults, 

5, Frequency of Reading to Child (Table IX. 9) . 

There were no significant findings in regard to frequency of 
reading to child, 

6, Extent of Physical Control (Table F-9) 

Neither raw nor adjusted gain scores were substantially related 
to this variable. 

7 , Parent Disciplinary Reactions to Minor R^ule Infractions 
(Table F~10) 

None of the gain scores was substantially related to this variable 

8, Frequency of Parent Visits to Head Start Center (Table F-11) 

There is no evidence to indicate that frequency of visiting 
the Head Start Center in itself plays an important role in bringing 
about change in children's skills and behaviors. However, cautious 
interpretation is called for in that post .family interview information 
on this variable existed for only 600 children. out of the'original 
1998 child records. The available data could be somewhat biased like 
the data for many of che present analyses where a relatively large 
ainount of the data is missing due to systematic selection. The 1967-68 
data replicated the participation findings. More detailed analyses of 
parent participation should be conducted to see if parent participation 
interacts with child characteristics such as age, pre scores^ SES, etc. 
in bringing about gains, 

9 , Parent Volunteering as Class Aide (Table IX. 10) 

Only the PSI had a statistically significant monotoriic positive 
relationship with frequency of parent volunteering as a Class Aide for 
both adjusted and raw gains, - / 

F. Time in Program Variables 

1. . Attendance (Table IX. 11) 

Attendance had a substantial^ impact . on raw SB and PSI gains for 

1968-69, but not for 1967-68. For 1968-69, there was a tendency for larger 

gains to occur for children who attended the Head Start program for longer 
periods. 
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2. Length of Pre/Post Testing Interval (Table IX. 12) 

While there were no substantial relationships between the adjusted 
gain and length of pre-post interval, every outcome variable except GUMP 
and AH-WPPSI was significantly related to the pre-^post interval. Longer 
intervals Vere associated with greater "cognitive gains and larger losses in 
adjustment problems. 

G. Discussi'on and Summary 

'Participation in Head Start is clearly associated with improved 
performaiHce, on measured of cognitive development, preacademic readiness, 
^ability to learn new task^.and achievement motivation. Smaller changes 
were found ir. measures of adjustment to the test situation; they were 
probably not larger since most of the children showed few problems on initial 
testing* 

Ascription ^ these changes in performance to Head Start participation 
is supported by a comparison of the E & R data to contrbl group data reported 
in the literature. The overall Head Start gain on the SB /about 5 |^oints) 
is larger than the median gain across 6 control samples (2 points). It is 
likely, therefore, that the changes observed are due to Head Start partici- 
pation, although this cannot be concluded in the absence of true controls. 

These findings are consistent with earlier studies of Head Start 
which showed consistently reliable but. modest gains for summer and 
full-year programs. Di Lorenzo and Salter (1969) , interpreting similar data, 
pointed out that the distance between final scores and the test's 
"average development expected for a cTiild of this age" was greater than 
the distance gained in the program. Overall, this is true of the 
Head Start data. Stearns (19 71) has pointed out that there is ample 
evidence of dramatic changes in performance on measures of general and 
specific abilities when achievement of such effects is a clear program 
goal, usually with "...smaller, well-<lesigned, and expertly staffed 
programs" (pi^ 23) . In this interpretation, overall data may reflect 
tne fact that few Head Start programs have a primary objective of 
substantially increasing the child's cognitive performance (Bates, 1970). 
Stearns emphasizes that "... the major problems for both operating 
preschool programs and evaluating them is. inadequate formulation of 
goals and objectives" (p. 54). 



Information in the literature on the typical SB gains for control 
groups was supplied by Dr. Lois-ellin Datta- 
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This point will be discussed later, after the data on the effects of 
program characteristics have been presented. 

Interpretation of these SB changes as true increments in the variable 
presumed measured by the SB is less clear. On the SB, the magnitude of the 
gain overall is within the range of. gains reported in the literature for a 
variety of curriculums. The magnitudes of both average Head Start gains and 
median traditional class gains are about the same as the 4.0 change found 
by Zigler and Butterfield (1968) for motivationally enhancing conditions. 
«» »' 
These data are consistent with the interpretation that overall, most 
of tht2 SB gains ascribed to Head Start (and traditional programs) ar^ 
probably due to changes in the child's readiness to perform, his task 
orientation, desire to please the adult tester, and sense of conf idenqa in 
hxs abilities rather than to basic increments in his cognitive ability. 

In some classes, however^ both in Head Start and experifilental programs,' 
the gains are likely to include in addition to motivational effects, true 
changes in the child's store of information, readiness and cognitive 
ability. In this interpretation, motivat ional ^changes may occur most 
generally and readily, followed by changes in acquiring new skills and in- 
formation, and with m^ore effort, changes in the ability to profit from 
experience: to learn, to abstract, to transfer. 

The analyses discussed in this chapter suggest the following * 



1) Gains a^*e greatest for children f r6m~extremel/^impoverished 
backgrounds, and for children new to the program. Child sex and age were 
not related to size of gains. Typically, eff^edts were more likely to be 
found in cognitive, than non-cognitive measures, probably due to the 
ceiling effects. 

2) The pattern of gains was different for each ethnic group. Black 
children gained most on the SB, Polynesian children gained most on the 
PSJ, and Mexican-Amir i can children gained most on the GUMP. 

3) Parental character istics such as aspirations, expectations, 
amount of reading to ahild, number of visits to the classroom, and child 
rearing practices^-1^re\ not r'elated to gains. In the pre scdre analyses, 
these variables /were substantially related to initial levels oi performance, 
At least three iriterprctations are possible: (a) parental gain scores 
(which were not a^jal^aed) are better predictots of child gain, (b) class- 
room experiences ''broke up/' as it were, effects of the home environment 



— ^ Cross program data are, unfortunately, not available on measures 
other ^an the SB. 
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that earlier determined child performance, or (c) if post parental factors 
were compared to post child performance (which they were not), the same 
relationship would be found, only slightly att enuated by the classroom 
experiences* 

Data from other studies are sparse. Steams (19 71) reviewing 
effectii of interventions directed at modifying parental behavior, 
skills and attitudes comments: "It is clear that parents' involve- 

ment changed their actions, because children did perform differently 
when their parents participated, [Biat] If some parental attitudes were 
signficantly altered, th'ey were not those measured by these instruments. 
• ..we do not yet understand well what effects we have had directly on ' 
the parents" (p, 105), 
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CHAPTER X ■ 

TEACHER AND PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS AS VARIABLES ASSOCIATED 
WITH CHANGES IN CHILD PERFORMANCE 



Central to theefforts of many researchers, program planners, ^ 
administrators, parents and teachers is the. belief that what happens 
to the child in the classroom makes a difference. Few beliefs have 
been as hotly debated, and the evidence is by no means unequivocal. 
Many writers have detailed the association of poverty and indicators 
of unequal educational experience: older schools, dilapidated and' 
sparse equipment and facilities, overcrowded classes, inadequate 
provision for children with special needs, and it would appear all 
too often, cruelty, shaming and profound disrespect for the children 
and' their families. Analyses of the correlations among indicators of 
school quality, family background and achievement (Coleman, 1966; 
Jencks, 1969) typically show a greater association of family characteristics 
and achievement than of school characteristics and achievement. Inter- 
pretation of these correlational data is particularly difficult since 
the range of "good" characteristics available in the Coleman data- falls 
short of what many educators have been advocating (Datta, 1969) . 

One means of assessing the potential effects of a changed environment 
is to change it and see what happens. While this way is fraught with 
difficulties because of the inertia of a system already in place, it has 
been most frequently applied, often in a piece-meal way.i/ 

For preschools, the situation more often has been creation of a 
new, complete project (e.g.. Gray, Weikart, Sprigle) , and it may be no 
coincidence that these programs are often more effective than where 
an established program is to be modified for a year or so (Di Lorenzo and 
Salter, 1969; Miller and Dyer, 1970).^ In 1968-69, the on-going Head 
Start programs were modified in many of the E & R Center samples; the 
1967-68 study involved selection of natural variations. The findings 
from these analyses should be regarded as tentative indicators of whether 
variations in the chxld's classroom experience are substantially associated 
with dif f eren'tial f.hanges in his development. 

The adjusted gain analyses will be emphasized in the interpretation 
of the results concerning the association of gains with teacher and prograii) 
variables. 



— The new ex\ ^erimental schools project initiated by the Office of 
Education and the British open-classroom experiment are significant 
exceptions in both the scope of the changes and the time given for the 
changes to "take hold** before a final assessment. 
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A. Teacher Demographic Variables 

Except for age, there were no subst:jntial or consistent relat icmsli i j^*-: 

between the teacher demographic variablet, (ethnicity, years (?f educ.it ion, 

training in early childhood , .and residence) for either 1967-68 or lyho-b*--* 

(see Tables F-I2 to F-i'5 for'l9^8-69 and Table ix'.2 for 1967-68). 

1. " Jleachers Age (Table X.l) ' . 

In 1968-69, older teachers tended' to be consistently associat^ni 
with greater improvement in the children,-g' cognit ive behavior as reflected 
by both adjusted and unadjusted gain scored. 

B, Teacher Interaction Variables 

Chapter 11 described in detail the teacher-program variables consider^ 
in this analysis. In general terrfe they were based upon a Post Program 
Teacher Interview, a Post, Observation Teacher Rating Scale, and the" Obscrva 
tion of Substantive Curricular Input (OSCI) Teacher and Class factors. 

^ 1. Teacner Stimulation. (Table F-16) ' . . 

The results for this variable indicated no substantial or con- 
sis^tent results. 

2. Teacher Sensitivity to Individual Differences (Table F-17)' 

Like Teachen Stimulatiou^ there were no substantial or consistcMit 
results for this variable. 

3. OSCI-TI - Teacher Social -Emot ional Interaction (Table X.2) 

Substantial results were obtained f or AH— WPPSI in ^hat 'there was 
an overall 6.6 adjusted mean gain difference between the high and low level 
of this factor. The raw gairi3 also indicated a ^substantial Vif ference 
between the low and high levels.- The gain was in fav^r of classes rated 
fLow on Teacher Social-Emotional Interaction.. . 

4. OSCI-TII - Teacher Structured Lessons (Table X.3) 

Once again, substantial results were- obtained for AH-WPPSI. Tfie , 
children (older) exposed to a high level of this factor gained the most* 
PSI gains were also substantially greater at the high level of emphasis.' 
An opposite pattern which was significant but not substantial emerged for 
the SB where adjusted g'ains were lowest for classes with high emphasis. 
There was also a tendency for more imptovement in the noncogi>lti,ve- areas 
to occur at the higher levels of this factor. This factor was included in ^ 
the more complex analyses to be discussed in Chapter XI » 
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5. OSCI-TIII - Teacher Emphasis on Art Activities (Table F~18) 

This factor was not substantially or consistently related to aijusted 
gains, except for PSI gains which increased with more emphasis on Art Activities. 

6 . OSCI-TIV " Teacher Emphasis in Small Groups and Creative Materials 
(Table X.4) • - " 

The results for the PSI were substantial and the SB and^AH-VPPSI 
almost reached the criterion for being substantial. Children exposed to 
a medium level of this, factor improved the most on' these • three outcomes. 
MP and BE also improved the mosT» for^ children exposed to the middle level 
of this factor. This variable v;as included i-n th^ more complex analyses 
to be discussed in Chapter XT, 

7. OSCI-TV - Teacher Routines (^lable F-19) 
This factor yielded no interesting findings. 

8. OSCI-TVI ~ Teacher Emphasis-, on Receptive Learning 
( Table X.5) 

Children in low emphasis classes gained substantially more on 
the iVH-WPPSI than children in high emphasis classes, SB and PSI 
showed a non-significant tendency to follow this pattern. Children in 
low emphasis classes also showed a si gnif icantly . gr,eate,r decrease in BP. 

C. C lass room'^nteract ion Variables / 

1 . USCl-CI - Classroom Emphasis on Structured 'Lessons (Tabfle X.6) 

There was ah exlremely larg? mean difference between the low 
and.high levels of this factor on the AH-OTPSI^ The mean adjusted gain 
for chiJdrsn exposed, to the high leVel of this factor was 8.6 points 
higher than the mean . adjusted gain for children exposed to. the low level 
of this factor. A' substantial pattern in the same direction can <^lt4C 
be 'noted for the PSI. In tFie noncognitive area, there was a s,i^>i^ I ic.antly 
greater decrease in BP at the high levels of this factor, but significaat 
increase in FX. This factor was selected for inclusion in thd Chapter XI 
analyses. 

2 . PSCI-CII " Classroom Group Activities and' Routines (T able F-T^ '] 
^Jothlng of interp^"" ^^urH ^ ' 
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4 . OSCI-CIV - Classroom Ve rb al Communication (Table X.7) 

The children exposed to the low levol of this factor gained over 
five and one-half AH-WPPSI points more ti^an the children exposed to th<.' 
high level of this factor. Cliildren at the low level also di.i substantially 
better on the GUMP. The findings for the noncognitive measur^^s were non- 
substantial and inconsistent. 

5 . OSCT-CV - Classroom Small Group Instruction in Creative Ar\ s 
(Table F-22) 



Tliere were no substantial or consistent findings re;^arding this 



var iable . 



6. OSCI-CVI - Classroom Language and Discrimination Learning (Table 

xTsT 

There were no substantial findings regarding this variable. How- 
ever, SB gains were significantly higher for high emphasis on this factor 
and AH-WPPSI gains were significantly lower for high emphasis on this 
factor. 

7 . Class Factors for 1967-68 (Table IX. 2) 

The four OSCI class factors for 1967-68 were not as confounded with 
the pre scores as the 12 OSCI teacher and class factors were for 1968-69. 
Consequently, the gains for these four factors were not adjusted for pre score 
and instead, raw gain scores were used in the analysis. Ttiere is not a 
one-to-one correspondence l)etween these factor scores and the 1968-69 OSCI 
factor scores, but the significantly greater gain in SB for the medium and 
high emphasis clacses on 1967-68 OSCI-III (Cognitive-High Structure) rela- 
tive to low emphasis classes supports the finding's for 1968-69 in respect 
to greater cognitive gains occurring in the move highly structured programs. 

D. D iscussion and Summary ^ 

Except for age, teacher demographic variables were not clearly related 
the outcome measures for either 1967-68 or 1968-69. The cognitive 
measures tended to be more susceptible to rrogram variation, as measured 
by the OGCI, than the noncognitive measures < The AH-WPPSI was extremely 
sensitive to program variation. Substancially higher gains on th-2 AH-WPPSI 
were found for uhose children exposed to a low level of Teacher Social- 
Emotional Interaction., -jl low level of Teacher Emphasis on Passive-Receptive 
Learning, a low level of Classroom Verbal Communication, and a high level on 
both Teacher and Classroom Emphasis on Structured Lessons. Childreii also 
did substantially better on the PSI when exposed to a high level of both 
Teacher and Classroom Emphasis on Structured Lessons. Of the cognitive 
measures, the SB tended to be the least sensitive to program variation, 
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and did not clearly Eollow the pattemjj of the Aii-WPPSI and PSI. It is 
interesting ,to note, however, that tlic t^aU SB .gains did follow" the AH-UTPS l 
arid PSI pattenis. The adjusted gains for' SB tended to "overcorrect" for the 
pre SB which was highly confounded with the OSCI factors. Furthermore, the 
pre SB was confounded in such a way. that low pre SBs occurred at the OSCI 
factoi? levels vvhere program effects woulxl be hypothesized to be greatest 
(^'8*^ P^s. mean of -81 for high level of Classroom Structured Lessons). 
TlTe OSCI factors are also, of course, confounded with other factors such 
as region, which are related to gains and which could be partly responsible 
for the SB results in tt^se univariate analyses. The analysis of variance 
and regression procedures discussed in the next chapter attempt to adjust 
for some of cliese other important factors. 

In,, regard to the noncd'gnitive , factors , there was a tendency for improve- 
ment on the BP ^scale to follow the AlI-WPPSI and P&I patterns. 

In suimnary, cognitive^ gains v/ere associated with programs having a 
high proportion of time spent on language, afi-thmetic aod "structured" 
activities. These findings support the notion that high-structured, focused, 
and we 11 -implemented compensatory programs can bring about greater immediate 
cognitive gains than low-structured, diffuse, and less well -implemented 
programs. ' ^ 
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CHAPTER XI 

AN/\LYSi:S OF VARIANCE /^ND REGRESSION AiNALYSES FOR SELECTED 
OUTCOME GAINS FOR 1968^-69 

The previous cliapters presented some of the univariate effects ul 
child-background and program variables on gain scores. One problem 
with these analyses is tliat the explanatory variables are confounded 
with each other and the univariate estimates of effects thus may be 
somewhat spurious. That is, the effect that is observed in the univariate 
analysis could be a result of the variable of interest, some otlier 
variable(s) that c varies with the variable of Interest, or a joint 
function of the varxable of intere'st and other variables that covary 
with it. . » 

In this chapter we first discuss the results of the analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) of selected outcome gains with selected combinations 
of child-family background ^fid Head Start program factors for 1968-69. 
This analysis amounts to an analysis of variance on a nonorthogonal 
unbalanced design. Since the factors considered are confounded, certain 
combinations of the factor levels do not appear in the design; coascquently , 
all interactions cannot be estimated. This analysis is equivalent to a 
regression analysis in which the independent variables are dummy variablcLi 
(0, 1 variables) wiiich indicate the level of a factor in which the observation 
falls. 

iXmong the factors considered for the analysis, there are categorical 
variables as well as continuous variables. i'here are two approachG|S 
to including continuous variables in the analysis of variance modeija. 
The first approach is to treat them as covariates. The second approach 
is to categorize them and l:reat the categories as levels of a factor. 
For the categorical variables, the different categories are treated as 
levels of ^ that factor in the analysis of variance model. In the analyses 
discussed here, the continuous variables were categorized. 

There were a number of reasons for categorizing the continuous 
independent variables: - it was easier to include and interpret interaction 
terms in the model; it was easier to talk in terms of cafegorics £or 
programs or children; some of the continuous variables were nonlinearly 
related to , the dependent , variables ; and the problem of considering tlie 
prescore as a continuous covariate was eliminated. 

A, Analyses^ of Variance - ' 

• - — ^ 
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interactioris were not included in the model because of their di£ficu.lt:y 

in interpretation and the nature in which the factors were confounded. 

In some cases even first-order interactions between two factors wero 

not estimable because there were some cells with no observations . 

An example would be the interaction for 1968-69, between geographical 

regions and OSCI Classroom Structured ■ Lessons . There were no classrooms 

in tlie South that operated under the lowest level of this OSCI program 

component. Consequently ^ there were empty cells and not enough info rninL Ion 

to estimate interaction parameters- 

The analyses attempt to estimate and analyze the significance of 
the main cff«.>cts of child-family factors and pro^^am factors and their 
interactions, if the main effect of a factor is statistically significant 
it could be interpreted to mean that the factor explains some variation 
in gain when adjusted for other factors in the model,' The statistical 
significance of all the parameters for each main effect and interaction 
is tested in the presence of all the other factors considered in the 
model. 

* , 

Ihe child-family background variables to be included in these analyses 
were eith.er statistically significant in the univariate gain analyses or 
were hypothesized to interact with program fact oris. There were numerous 
possible child-family background factors to consider. The variables selected 
were child age, sex, pre score, socioeconomic level, and geographical region 
in which he or she resided. Geographical region was related to many other 
child and program characteristics such as age, race, and, in 1968^69, OSCI o 
factor scores, as well as to gain scores. Consequently, it would seem to be 
an important variable to consider in the model for adjusting the effects of 
other factors and interactions in the model. 'Pri& score was included to adjust 
the other parameters for regression effects. Pre score by program interaction 
parameters were also included in the models. Of primary Interest would bo 
any age or SES main effects, age-program interactions, SES-program interact ions 
or pre score-program interactions. The length of the pre/post testing interval 
was also included in the analyses because it was significantly "related to 
Loth OSCI scores and gain scores • ' " ' 

The program factors considered for these analyses were four OSCI Class 
and Teacher factors that were consistently related to the various outcome 
gains in the univariate analyses • The O^SCI factors considered in the analyses 
were OSCI Class Factor I (Striictured Lessons), OSCI-'Class Factor VI (Langua>ce 
and Discrimination), OSCI Teacher. Factor II <Structured Lessons), and OSCI 
Teacher Factor IV (Creative Instruction - Small Group). 
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The outcome variables to be considered in these analyses were Sii raw y..i\u 
PSX rav gain and MP raw gain. The Gumpgookies wa?^ not con^^5t>fiered becms*.' ic 
was relatively insensitive to child and program variation. The otlicir twn ^ 
rating scales from the Inventory c^f Factors Affecting the Stanfoftd~B i L ^ 
w6re not considered because they ccrrfc^ained less items and had le^ ' . 
desirable distribution properties than the Motivation Ptdblem scale 
which contained , ten items, The AH~WPPSI Was e^xtremely sensitive to v . 

pro.gram factors in the univar^a^te analyses but because of time' and 
cost constraints was not further considered/ 

The child- family, program, and outcj^orne measures ^elected for'iiu' 
detailed analyses were judged to be a reasonable subset of variables on 
the basis of previous ^nalyses and theoretical interest. Many other 
potentially important child-family and teacher-program variables 
both 1967-^8 and . 1968-69, were nt>t considered in these analyses hnd^ \ 
should be considered in subsequent analyses of these data- ' , * 

Another problem was that due to missing data only a relatit^ely sn-.a!! 
number of factors and relevant interactions could be included, in any - 
on-j analysis. In many cases; the inclusibn of four explanatory variable; . 
and one outcome measure reduced tne original data file of 'children . froiv 
1998 records to 500 or 600 observations. This is not serious if the 
explanatory variables are not highly confounded and can be subdivided 
into relatively independent subsets, because the parametar estimates 
will not change significantly by adding variables that are relatively 
independent , of variables already in the model* This problem was 
rectified somewhat by considering the effect of the OSCI factors in tiic ■ 
content of "different sets of explanatory variables". In this way, a -ir 
check could be made on the robustness of the explana^tory variable, 

A definition of the explanatory variables follows. The childrtm ^ 
were divided into two age categories — less than four and. one-half yuars 
of age and four and pne-half years of age and greater. This resulted 
in a fairly even split in age for all afnalyses , The children were 
classified into one of three SES categories as discussed previously: 
low-low, medium-low, an*9 upper-low. Each of the ftjur OSCI factory ' 
was categorized into the three levels (low, medium, andT?igh) discussed 
previously- Three levels- of SB and PSI prescort were .considered . "lor . 
these two Tneasures> the low, medium, and high 'I'l^vels were- comprised ol 
roughly the lower 25%^ the middle 50%, and t)ie uppefr 25% of the 
distribution, respectively. Only two levels ct the pre score for th*.- 
Motivation Problem scal6 were considered: children who exhibited no 
.motivational problems, and ^children who e'xliib ited one or more mot ivat. i i i . 
problems. The definition of the levels for the various factors seer.t '\ 
justifiable from both a conceptuatl and a data analytic viewpoint. 
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Sixteen ANOVAs were undertaken for each of the three selected outcome 
variables. The set of explanatory variables and the models were identical 
for each of them, and Table XI. 1 summarizes the models used for each of 
the three outcome variables. 

Table XI . 1 describes the main effect parameters and interaction 
parameters estimated for each of the 16 models. For example, in 
model 1 the main effect and interaction parameters were estimated for 
region, pre score, age, OSCI Class Factor I, Pre by Age Interaction, Pro 
by OSCI Class Factor I Interaction, and Age by OSCI Class Factor I Interactii>n 
for the gains on each of the three outcome variables. The ANOVA model 
for SB gain can be written as: 

S^^" ^jkln = M + + P. + + + (PA).j^ + (PO).^ + (AO)j^^ + ...^^^ 

where SB gain "^'^ -j^-j^^ the gain for the nth child in region i, pre score 

"category j, age category k, and OSCI Factor I level 1, 

U is the overall effect 

is the effect for Region i 
P. is the effect for pre score level i 

is the effect for age category k 
0^ is the effect for OSCI Factor I level 1 

(PA) is the effect for the jkth pre score-age cross classification 

(P0)_.^ is the effect for the jlth pre score-OSCI cross classif icaL lun 

(AO)^^ is the effect for the kith-age OSCI cross classification 

^i'kln error for tjie nth child in region i, pre score 

" category j, age category k, and OSCI Class Factor I level I. 

The constraints on the parameters are 

}:p^ = 0, za^ « 0, 20^ = 0, (z(PA)^^= 0, i:(PA)^j^ = o), 
(KPO) = 0. z(PO) = 0), and (Uao) = 0, :;(A0)_ = 0). 
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These are the arbitrary constraints used so that the parameters in the 
model could be ' estimated. The predicted gain for a child can be found by 
estimating the parameters (e.g., Rj^, etc.) of tine above model and then 
adding the appropriate parameters to yield the predicted gain. For example, 
if we wanted to predict the SB gain for a child in Region 1, SB pre-score 
level 1, age level 1, and OSCI Factor T-I ~ level 1, then we would simply 
add up tht' appropriate parameters to obtain the predicted gain from the 
model. In this case, the predicted gain for any child falling at the 
specified levels of these 4 factors would be 

^iiim = + ^ + ^ + ^ + °i + (P^)ii + (AO) 11. 

If the set of estimated parameters corresponding to a particular main 
cifect or two factor interaction is close to zero, then the set of estimated 
parameters would not contribute to the prediction equation. 

1. 'SB ANOVA 

The significant main effects and interactions for the 16 SB models 
are shown Table XI. 2. The table follows the same format as Table XI . 1 
but only the significant effects are listed. In regard to the SB gain 
analyses, region was highly significant (,001) for each of the' 16 models. 
The models yielded positive effects for the North and South and negative 
effects for the Midwest and West. 

As expected, the pre SB was highly significant (.001) for all 16 models. 
Earlier analyses indicated that pre SB and raw gains correlated approximate- 
ly -.45. The lowest SB category yielded a positive effect while the highest 
SB category yielded a negative effect in all of the analyses. This primarily 
reflects quite large change? in the extremely low (SB 70 or less) - initial 
scores . 

All four models that included age as a factor indicated nonsignif icance 
for the age niain effect but the significance of age by pre score interaction 
in three of the models indicated that age was needed as an "explanatory'^ 
variable. The univariate relationship of age to SB gain indicated no mono- 
tonic trend of any practical significance-- The four models indicate that 
age is not needed to account for gains when other explanatory variables are 
included in the model. Both region and pre scores are significantly related 
to age in these analyses,, It should also be recalled that the predominantly 
Southern oldest children also experienced the most structured programs in 
1968-69^ • 

Likewise SES was not a statistically reliable associate of SB gain 
when adjusted for the effects of region, pre SB, and other factors, probably 
because both region and pre SB were significantly associated with SES. SES 
seems to add no unique contribution to pre score, region, and other factors 
in explaining SB gains. 



The univariate analyses indicated that sex did not relate signif i- 
O antly to gain. Child sex was not a significant factor in the four models 
J(]]avolving sex. 
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Table XI. 2 

SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN ANOVAS WITH RAW GAINS ON SB 

Model ' ' " 

Numbci Factors Significant at >05 Level 

1 Region, and Pre Score 

2 Region, Pre Score, OSCI Class Factor VI and (Pre Score by Age 

Interaction) 

3 Region, Pre Score and (Pre Score by Age Interaction) 

A Region, Pre Score, OSCI Teacher Factor IV and (Pre Score by Age 
Interaction) 

5 Region, and Pre Score 

6 Region, Pre Score and OSCI Class Factor VI 

7 Region, Pre Score and .OSCI Teacher Factor II 

8 Region, Pre Score and OSCI Teacher Factor IV 

9 Region and Pre Score 

10 Region, Pre Score and OSCI Class Factor VI 

11 Region and Pre Score 

12 Region, Pre Score and OSCI Teacher Factor IV 

13 Region, Pre Score, Pre-Post Interval, OSCI Class Factor I and 

(Pre-Post Interval by OSCI Class Factor I Interaction) 

lA Region, Pre Score, Pre-Post Interval, OSCI Class Factor VI and 
(Pre-Post Interval by OSCI Class Factor VI Interaction) 

15 Region, and Pre Score 

16 Region, Pre Score, Pre-Post Interval, OSCI Teacher Factor IV 

and (Pre-Post Interval by OSCI Teacher Factor IV Interaction) 
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The findings regarding the association of child sex and gains arc 
among the nwst puzzling and inconsistent in the literature. The E & R 
data are quite clear in showing no discernible effects of child sex on 
initial or final scores, whether as a main variable or in combination 
with other variables. Weikart (19 71) found that most of the 
effects of the Perry Preschool program were on girls, both immediately 
and in the follow-up study. Kraft, et al* (1968) report greater benefits 
for boys. Di Lorenzo and Salter (1969) found no reliable effects of child sex, 
both immediately and in tne long run. Many studies (e.g., Schaeier, 
find teachers view girls, even as young as 5, 6 and 7 years of age, as 
more task-oriented, and extraverted — far more favorably than they do 
boys. Typically, boys are reported to have lower initial scores than 
girls, and as Evickson et al. (.1969) conclude, the plight of the disadvantaged 
boy who must enter first grade without a preschool is pitiful indeed, a 
finding consistent also with Miller and Dyer's (1970) observations: both of these 
projects studied Head Start children. The question of the conditions under 
which sex differences do and do not appear is an important one, which 
clearly needs further investigation. 

Tlie length of the pre /post testing interval had a significant monotonic 
relationship with raw gain scores in a previously discussed univariate analysis. 
There was also a significant monotonic relationship between the length of 
tlie pre-post interval and the gain scores corrected on the basis of the 
pre scores. in both cases, the longer the pre-posu interval, the greater 
ttiu gain. The parame*._^rs in the model for pre-post interval indicated the 
same trend for each of the four SB analyses which considered the pre-post 
interval. In three cases, the pre-post interval was significant at the 
.03 level and in one case the .lO level. 

Hov;ever, it is difficult to interpret the pre/post testing interval as a 
measure of program exposure since in some instances the pre test was 
given tvo or three months after the child was first exposed to the program. 

The four OSCI Class and Teacher Factors considered in these analyses 
were selected because of their power to explain gain scores in the 
univariate analyses. Of the four analyses that included OSCI Clasps 
Factor 1 (Structured Lessons), one of them indicated significance at the 
.05 level (model 13), two indicated significance at the .10 level 
(models 1 and 5) and one analysis (model 9) indicated no significance. 
The model which indicated the greatest significance for OSCI Class Factor I 
was the model which included the length of the pre-post interval. In 
'his analysis, the classroom with middle emphasis on classroom structured 
acclivities had the largest pc^^'tive effect and classroons with the lowest 
emphasis had the largest negative effect. The other two analyses where 
OSCI Class Factor I was significant at the .10 level indicated the same 
phenomena, greatest ^ains at the middle level of classroom emphasis of 
structured lessons. The univariate adjusted SB gains analyses also indicated 
that children at the middle level were gaining significantly more than 
either the Ipw or high levels. 
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The results of the four analyses which considered the level of 
language and discrimination emphasis as reflected in OSCI Class Factor VT 
yielded more consistency than the analyses involving classroom structured 
lessons. All four analyses indicated significance at the .05 level. 
The effects of this factor seemed to be quite strong in that the adjustments 
on the basis of four subsets of variables did not ''alter the conclusion that 
those classes where language and discrimination were, highly emphasized 
gained the most in SB, These results were also consistent with the 
univariate analyses with both corrected and uncorrected SB gains. Ail 
analyses indicated a two to two and one-half points adjusted SB gain 
difference between classes low and high on this factor, 

^ » 

OSCI Teacher Factor II (Structured Lessons) yielded a pattern of 
results similar to that of OSCI Class Factor I (Structured Lessons). 
Tttat is, two analyses indicated no significance, one marginal significance 
(.10) and one significance at the .05 level. The two analyses that were 
significant indicated a negative monotonia trend. The low level had a 
positive parameter and the high level a negative parameter, i,e., low 
emphasis gained more than high emphasis. The two insignificant analyses 
indicated trends in the same direction. The univariate analyses of adjusted 
SB gains also indicated that the lows gained the most and the highs ga:jned 
the least, 

OSCI Teacher Factor IV (Creative Instruction -Small Group), like OSCI 
Class Factor VI (Language and Discrimination), was highly s ignificant in 
accounting for gain score variation in the context; of four different subsets 
of explanatory factors. All four of these analyses indicated that the 
middle level of Teacher Creative Instruction produced the most gains, and 
the highest level produced the least" 'gains . These results are consistent 
with the univariate analyses. The adjusted gain differences. between the 
high and middle groups for the analyses averaged around three SB points. 
It is not unreasonable to expect classrooms where teachers do not either 
overemphasize or underemphasize creative instruction to produce high SB 
gains relative to either of the two extremes* Teachers spending too much 
time on creative instruction activities might be sacrificing time better 
spent on other - activities while teachers spending too little time on 
creative instruction may not be emphasizing other skills necessary to 
improve petforraance on the Stanford -Binet . 

It is interesting to note that there were no significant interactions 
between child-family background variables and OSCI Factors. The lack of any 
child-program interactions m^y reflect insensitivity of the statistical 
model, given the confounding that reduced cell N3, to interactive effects, 
or it may mean that child-i^rogram interactions are not as powerful, given 
the variables studied, as some educators would anticipate. 
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An examination of the significant interaction effects in the SB raw 
gain analyses of variance shows that* older children with high pre scores 
gained more than would b6 expected on the basis of age, pre score and 
other main and interaction effects (models 2,3, 4). Children who had a 
short pre post testing interval and who were under a low level of Class 
Structured Lessons gained less than would be expected on the basis of 
age, pre score and other main and interaction effects (model 130. 
However, short pre/post testing interval children under a high emphasis 
on Class Language and Discrimination (model 14), or under a middle level 
of Teacher Creative Instruction (model 16), gained more than would be 
expected on the basis of main and other interaction effects. 

In summarizing the ANOVAs on SB gains, it can be said that program 
variation as measured by the OSCI contributed significantly more in 
explaining SB gains than child variables, and that there were no Inter- 
actions of child-background factors with the OSCI Factors. Classroom 
emphasis on language and discrimination, and teacher emphasis on creative 
instruction (moderate level) seemed to play a major role in explaining 
SB gains in these data. 

2. PSI ANOVA 

The significant main effects and interactions for the PSI models 
are shown in Table XI. 3. Region was significant for all 16 PSI 
models. Children in the South and West had the largest gains on the PSI. 
Children in these regions were significantly different from children in 
the North and Midwest in a number of ways as discussed previously. The 
regional effect could »be due to any of these subpopulation difference. 
As to be expected, the prescores were significant in all 16 PSI analyses. 
Sex only had marginal significance (.10) in one of the four analyses and 
consequently will not be " further discussed. Socioeconomic level was 
nonsignificant in all four analyses. Age, which interacted significantly 
with the pre score and resulted in nonsignificant age main effects in the SB. 
analyses, was significant at the .05 level in all four PSI analyses. The 
parameters in the model for age suggested that the older children gained 
more on the PSI. This is in agreement with the univariate analyses with 
adjusted PSI scores. It is interesting that age adds explanatory power to 
the model even when pre score and regional information are included in the 
model, because both pre score and region are associated with age. Of course, 
other differences between young and old children (such as ethnic composition) 
that were not included in the models could account for the finding tl at ^^Ider 
children gain more on the PSI. 

OSCI Class Factor I (Structured Lessons) was significant in all foin" 
analyses. The low groups gained significantly less than the high group. 
The adjusted mean difference in gains between low and high was around 
three PSI points. 



Table XI. 3 

SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN ANOVAS WITH RAW GAINS ON' FSI 



Model 

Number Factors Significant at .05 Level 

1 Region, Pre Score, Age and OSCi Class Factor I . 

2 Region, Pre Score and Age / 

3 Region, Pre Score and Ape 

^ Region, Pra Score, Age and OSCI Teacher Factor, IV 

V 

5 Region, Pre Score and OSCI tlass Factor I, and (Sex by OSCI 

Class Factor I Interaction) 

6 Region, and Pre Score 

7 Region, ond Pre Score 

8 Region, and Pre Score 

9 Region, Pre Score, OSCI Class Factor I 

10 Region, and Pre Score 

11 Region, and Pre Score 

12 Region, and Pre Score 

* 

13 Region, Pre Score, Pre-Post Interval, OSCI Class Factor I and 

(? re-Post Interval by OSCI Class Factor I Interaction) 

14 Region, Pre Score and Pre-Post Interval 

15 Region, Pre Score, Pre^-Post Interval, OSCI Teacher Factor II 

and (Pre-Post Interval by OSCI Teacher Factor II Interaction) 

16 Region, Pre Score, Pre-Post Interval and OSCI Teacher 

Factor IV 
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OSCl Cl^ss Faccor VI (Languap,e and Discrimination), which was hiphlv 
significant in explaining SB gains, was nonsignificant in all four PSI 
analyses. ' ' v^y 

OSCl Teacher Factor IV (Creative Instruction - Small Group) was signifi- 
cant for two analyses, marginally significant for on^ analysis ,* jind non-- 
significant for the reifiaining analysis. The analysis which was not 
significant did not consider age in the model. The three significant 
analyses indicated that the children exposed to -the high le\^el of this 
factor gained significantly less than those children exposed to thp low 
and middle levels of this factor. These results are consistent with the 
SB findings in that the highest gainS^^ for SB were at the middle level and 
the lowest gains at the high level. It is clear that relatively high 
emphasis on creative instruction activities is -associated with lower gains 
on both the PSI and Stanf ord-Binet , OSCl Teacher Factor II (Structured 
Lessons) only showed up as significant when the length of the pre-post 
interval was considered in the analysis. In that on^? instance, the 
largest gains occurred at the high level of Teacher* Structured Lessons, 

The length of the pre/post testing interval was significant in all four 
models where this effect was included. Children under the long interval 
gained 2 or 3 more PSI points than children under the short interval when 
adjusting for the other main and interaction effects. Although the 
interval length had a significant impact for both the univariate and 
multivariate analyses, it is difficult to interpret this interval as an 
exposure measure. 

On the PSI, examinations of the significant interactions showed that 
females gained more than males under a high level of Class Structured 
Lessons than would be expected on the basis of the main effects for sex, 
OSCI-C-I and other main and interaction effects (model 5), A high level 
of this factor combined with a medium pre-post testing interval produced 
less gain than would be expected (modej 13), Finally, a short pre /post 
testing interval combined with a high level of Teacher Structured Lessons, 
dnd a long interval combined with a low leve^ of this same factor (model 15),* 
produced more gain than would be expected on the basis of the main and otiier 
interaction effects, 

3. MP ANQVA 

The significant main effects and ihteractionr.- for the 16 MP models 
are shown in Table XI, 4, The Mo*".ivation Problem scale analyses indicated 
no significant main effects for the four OSCl factors. Region was signifi- 
cant in all but three of the 16 MP analyses. Children in the North and 
South improved more -on MP than children in the Midwest and West, Children 
who had a long pre/post interval improved the most on MP, SES and A^^e had 
no significant main effects; however, in model A age interacts with OSCl 
Teac.ier Factor IV, Sex had a significant main effect in only one of the 
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Table XI. 4 

SIGNIFICAiNT FACTORS IN .\NOVAS WITH RAW GAINS ON MP 

Model ^ ' 
Aurnber Factors Siguiiic: t at .03 Level " 

1 Region and Pre Score 

2 Region and Pre Score 

3 Region and Pre Score 

4 Region, Pre Scoje and, (Aj^e by OSCI Teacher Factor IV Interaction) 

5 Region and Prt^'Sc^^re 

# 

6 Region, Pre Score, and Sex 

7 Region aad I^re Score 

8 Region and Pre Score 

9 Region and Pre Score 

10 Region 5 and Pre Score 

11 Region and Pre Score 

12 Regioii and Pre Score 

13 Pre Score, Pre Post Interval, and (Pre Post Interval by Pre 

Score Interaction) 

<.' — *^ 

14 Region, Pre Scorvi Pre-Post Interval, and (Pre-Post Interval by 

OSCI Class Factor VI Interaction) 

15 Pre Score and (Pre-Post Interval by Pre Scora Interaction) 

16 Pre Score, Pre-Post Interval and (Pre-Post Interval by Pre 

Score Ir ^eraction) 
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i\n\v analyses and consequently will net be discussed further, , expect<.'d, 
pi'c score was significant in all 16 analyses. The children with one or more 
problems on the pre measXire showed improvement while those children with 
no problems .:;how<?d an, increase in problems. Jhis was probably artifactual 
in that a child with no problems could not "improve/' but couXd only remain 
problem-free (no gain) or show problems. There were no pre Kf score by 
OSCI , SES byOSCI, or sex , by OSCI interactions. Age interactjed significantly 
only with OSfl Teacher Factor IV (Creative Instruction); older children 
showed a greater decrease in MP than did youager , children undier a high level 

Teacher Creat-ive Instruction (model 4) . The remaining interactions were ^ 
iWt inter pr tit able . 

B. Regression Analyses 

' The previous analyses involved the consideration of four OSCI Class 
and Teacher Factots singly, in conjunction with child variables (e.g., age) 
and control variabiles (e.g., region). ^ In th^, present' section, all 12 OSCI 
factors are considered' joincly with the pre score in predicting gain scores ' 
for six of the seven 1968-69' outcome measures. (The AH-UTPSI was omitted.) 
The original "OSCI factor score distributions were used in these analyses, 
Tlie multiple regression model wa^ used to regress raw gains on the 12 OSCI 
Factor scores and the appropriate pre-score. The weights are for each of the 
12 OSCI .factor scores and th'e' apprppriat e pre-score. A particular regres- 
sion weight indicates 'the effect df that variable adjusted for the effects 
or influences of the remaining variables. The magnitude and sign of these 
weights can be considerably different than what would be obtained if gain 
• vas regressed on each OSCI Factor separately, because the relationships of 
' the independent variables with one another as w:>ll as with the dependent 
variable are considered in determining multiple regression weights. 

1. SB Gain (Table KI . 5) 

In the 'SB gain analyses, four OSCI scores had regression wei^'hts 
significant at the .01 level and three more OSCI scores had tegiression weights 
significant at the ,05 level. The pre score for SB was statistically signi- 
ficant at the ,01 level. The two most significant positive regression 
weights were for Class Verbal Communication and Class Language and Disrrimina- 
cion. It should be noted that the Class Language and Discrimination factor was 
highly significant in the previous SB ANOVA. Class Structured Lessons had a 
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\ . Tabie XI. 5 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION WEIGHTS FOR OSCI FACTOR SCORES WITH 

SB GAIN AG Dependent variable 



Independent Variables 



Multiple Regression Weights 



SB Pre Score 

OSCI Class Factors , 

I. Sti;uctured Lessons 

II, Group Activities and Routines. 

III , Social-Emotional Interaction 

IV. Verbal Communication 

V. Instruction in Creative Arts 

VI, Language and Discriminatioa 

OSCI Teacher Factors 

I. Social-Emotional Interaction 
il . Structured Lessons 

III. Art Activities 

IV. " Creative Instruction - Small Group 

V . Routines 

VI. . Receptive Learning 

Constant 



-.305** 



-1.92* 
- .36 

i.oo* 

1,58** 
.-2.07*> 
i.94** 



-2.02** 
1.A3* 

- .10 
.65 
.71 

- .93 

32.47 



R = 

if. 



.190 for pre score ajLone 
.252 for full model ' ' 
Significant at .05 level 
Significant at .01 level 



V. 
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negative regression weight, while Teacher Structured Lessons had a positive- 
weight. The Class factor scores seeded to be more predicti/e than the- 
Teacher factors for gains. The R for the 12 OSCI scores and pre~SB 
was .252 while the R for the pre-SB alone was .19jD. -^'^s the correlation 
of the predicted gain^ derived from the multiple regression model with the 
observed gains, and R indicates the proportion of gain score variation 
that is explained by the independent variables. The OSCI scores added 
significant information t02Che - pre-SB score in predicting SB gain scoies. 
Although an increment in R of only ,062 is' relatively small, "it should 
be noted that there is considerable measurement error in all independent 
and dependent variables and that only a^ simple linear regression model 
was used to explain the variatio,n in the SB gains. 

2. PSI Gain (Table XI. 6) 

The regression analysis of PSI gain on. the 12 OSCI Fact, r Scores 
and pre-PSI score yielded significant regression weights for tonly the pre-PSl 
score anT^lass Structured Lessons. These findings were in agreement with th 
previous PSI ANOVAs where Class Structured Lemons had the largest impact 
on PSI gains for the four OSCI factors considered. The regression weight' 
was positive indicating a tendency for PSI gains' to increase as emphasis 
on Class Structured Lessons increases. Th^s same conclusioh was also 
drawn from the univariate PSI adjusted gains analysis. The OSCI class 
and prog'^am factors were not as predictive of PSI gains as they were of 
SB oains. These regression analyses support previous findings where SB 
and PSI were differentially affected by OSCI Class and Teacher factors! 
The regression (v^ghts are presented in Table XI, 6. 

a- 

3. Motivation PYoKlem Scale Gain 

'* ^ • . 

In the analysis of motivation gains>, ^nly Class Social-Emotional 
Interaction aftd Class Verbal Conmiunication had regression weights si^if leant 

= at the .05 level. Tlie weights were +.19 and -.19, respectively. These" 
two factors were not considered in. the previous motivation gain ANOVA 

A//here the four OSCI factors that were considered turned out to he insignifica 
The r2 for the full model was .466 while the r2 for the pre score alon6 was 
.443. The regression weights indicate that classes with relatively low 
interactions of an emotional niture and high interactions of a verbal 
level tended to have larger decreases in motivational problems. Class 
observations weremore predictive of change than teacher observations . 

4. Behavior Problem Scale Gains ' 

There was^ no significant contribution of the OSCI scores ^n 
predicting behavjor Problem gains. The R ^or the pre score alone was 
.419 while the R for the full model was only .430. 
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Table XI. 6 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION WEIGHTS FOR OSCI FACTOR SCORES WITH 
PSI GAIN Ab DEPENDENT VARIABLE 



Independent Variables Multiple Regression Weights 

PSI Pre Score -.31** 
OSCI Class Factors 

I. Stracturea Lessons / 1.50* 

II. Group Activities and Routines .34 

III. Social-Emotional Interaction -.46 

IV. Verbal Communication .01 

V. Instruction in Creative Arts .16 

VI. Language and Discrimination -.74 

OSCI Teacher Factors 

I. Social-Emotional Interaction .71 

II. Structured Lessons -.3,0 

III. .Art Activities .44 

IV. Creative Instruction - Small Group -.09 

V. Routines .40 

VI. Receptive Learning .31 

Constant 20.00 



2* ' > 

R = 121A for pre score al^^ne 

2 \ . ' - . ' 

-R = .25t\fot full ^odel . 



* ..^ Sign^icant at .05 level ^ 
** Significant at .01 level 
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3. Feelings of Inadequacy (FI) Gain (Table XI, 7) 

Of the three scales from the Inventory of Factors Affecting the 
Stanf ord-Binet , the Feelings of Inadequacy gains w^re most predictable from 
the OSCI facto^ scores given the pre score. The R for pre score alone was 
.477 and the R for the full model was .531. The most significant variables 
in -he, regression were Class Social^Emotional Interaction and Class Verbal 
Communication. 

Other regression weights significant at the ,05 level were for Class 
Instruction in Creative Arts, Class Language and Discrimination, and Teacher 
Routines, The profile of regression weights is similar to the profile of 
regression weiglits for the Motivatioa Scale. 



6. Gumpgookles Gain 

The Gumpgookies analysis yielded two regression weights significant 
at the .05 level. The two regression weights were for Class Verbal 
Communication and Instruction in Creative Arts with weights of 2-1-02 and 
-.69, respectively. The R ^for pre alone was .187 while the R for tiie 
full model was .216. -/ 

' C. Summary 

The ^OVAs discussed in this chapter supported the previous ^univariate . 
results amT further substantiated the univariate findings that program 
•factors were more important than child background factors in explaining 
gain. There was little evidence of any important interactions between 
child background and progryi variables- in explaining gains. 
« , 

When the OSCI ^factors were . considered jointly, they were more predictive 
of SB gains than ori'e would -suspect from examining the results from the pre- 
ceding univariate OSCI analyses and ANOVAs. The SB grf^n multiple regression 
analyses r^sxxlted ,in ,mor'e significant regression weights than the, parallel 
analyses for the remaining outcome variables^ These* regression analyses must 
hp InternretPd .cautiously sincp they a*rp based upon a. linear model f\n<\ 
have seen pi^evdousiy that ma^y relationships between the OSGI factors and 
the outci^mes are nonlinear. They do, iiowever, give us a rough indication of 
the relative ptedi'ctability of the various outcome 'gains and the relative 
influence of teacher-based versus class-based observations. 

The univariate adjusted gain analyses, ANOVAs, ard multiple regression 
' analyses all indicated .that class emphasis on . language, and discrimination 
. learning (OSCl-C-VI) w^s consister >.ly and positively related to SB gains ^ 
but not to PSI gains. On the other hand, these same thre^ sets of analysis 
Vindicated' that emphasis on Class Sfructured Lessons (OSCI-C-I) was consistently 
and positively related to PSI gains, but not-ta'SB gains. These findings 
indicate that different program strategies are necessary to enhance different 
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Table XI. 7 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION WEIGHTS FOR OSCI FACTOR SCORES WITH 
FI GAIN AS DEPENDENT VARIABLE 



Independent Variables Multiple Regression Weights 

Feelings of Inadequacy Pre Score -.81** 
OSCI Class Factors 

I. Structured Lessons *03 

II. Group Activities and Routines -.08 

III. Social-Emotional Inteiiaction »13** 

IV. Verbal Conununciation -.17** 

V. Instruction in Creative Arts -.09* 

VI. Language and Discrimination .12* 

OSCI Teacher Factors 

I. Social-Emotional Interaction -.11 

II. Structured Lessons -02 

III. Art Activities -'02 

IV. Creative Instruction - Small Group -,06 

V. Routines^ -.11 

VI. Receptive Learning -,02 

Constant .29 



2 

R = .477 for pre score alone 
R^ = .531 for full model 



* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 
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cognitive skills. Although the PS I and SB pre scores are moderately cor- 
related, gains on these variables are differentially related to the various 
OSCI Class and Teacher Factors. These data indicate that in order to simul- 
taneously enhance the development of a large number of cognitive and non- 
cognitive skills^ effective program strategies must consider incorporating 
a large number of well-implemented program components. ^ 
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CHAPTER VXI 
SUMMARY AND IMPORTANT FINDINGS 



The Head Start data reported here are for 1967-68 (FY68) and 1968-69 
(FY69), the first fully operational years for the nine-to-twelve month 
programs . 

This is a report on one aspect of project Head Start: some 
characteristics of children, their families and the programs they 
attended, and the relationship of these experiences to their development. 
There are no control groups of children who have not attended Head 
Start: the comparison is of development in different kinds of Head 
Start programs. 

The present report is to a certain extent a national statement of 
accountability on some aspects of the inunediate impact of the 1967-68 
and 1968-69 Head Start programs. It is also part of an on-going 
effort begun in 1968-69 and now scheduled for completion in 1974, 
to find out what kind of classroom experiences can best contribute to 
the attainment of Head Start's objectives for the psychological development 
of children from low-income families. 

The evaluation data reported here are intermediate stages in this 
evaluation. In 1967-68, naturally occurring Head Start variations were 
sampled; in 1968-69, about one-third of the classes were ''regular" Head 
Start programs and two-thirds were experimental programs. There were 
1889 and 1989 children on which some data were available for the 1967-68 
and 1968-69 analyses, respectively. 

Eor 1968-69, child-family and teacher-program information was 
collected througli the use of 24 forms, questionnaires or test instruments. 
In 1967-68 the collection of child-family and teacher-program information 
was less extensive, but still represented a good sampling of relevant 
measures. 

For both 1967-68 and 1968-69, child measures such as the Binet were 
collected both pre and post. Family measures were also collected pre 
and post while certain teacher and program factors were measured through- 
out the duration of the program. 

Two broad classes of variables were identified: outcome variables 
(whose pre scores in some analyses also served as predictor variables) and 
explanatory variables. For all analyses, the individual , child was the focyj 

The data suggesteci that even within the OEO Guidelines, differences 
in life circumstances associated with family economic ^status are also 
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as>;o«^iated with the cluld's perfoimance on measures of cognitive development 
and achievement upon entering a Head Start program. 

Children who performed most poorly on the cogniLivo and noncognitive 
measures were from (1) homes where familieii are ranked in the lowest 
StS; (2) where mothers are not working or not locking for work; (3) where 
parents (mothers) have low aspirations and expectations for their children 
and are pessimistic about life; (4) where parents are relatively inaccessible 
to their children and spend little time in matters such as reading Co 
their children; and (3) where the nature of disciplinary interaction is 
cnaracter ized by severe punishment and little reward. Children who had 
the greater amount of previous Head Start experience had the higher Binet 
pre scores. 

As age increased, achievement motivation (Gumpgookies) increased 
and adjustment problems (MP, EP, and FX) decreased, confirming the 
expectation that with an increase in age, children's motivation to 
achieve- increases and motivational and personality factors such as 
impulsivity and lack of confidence as a problem solver give way to more 
mature, task-oriented behaviors. 

The OSCI far.tors were more confounded with pre scores in 1968-69 than 
in 1967-68. In general, t}ie "natural" variation data of 1967-68 were less 
confounded than the "planned" variation data of 1968-69. However, emphasis 
in this report was on the 1968-69 data rather than the 1967-68 data because 
(1) more measures existed for 1968-69, (2) more program variation was 
present in the data base, and (3) programs had a greater chance of being 
well implemented in 1968-69 than in 1967-68. 

Analyses of the outcome measures indicated significant overall gains 
I A cognitive development (Binet), preacademic readiness (Pre School Inventory) , 
ability to learn a new task (Animal House Test of the Wechsler Pre School and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence), and achievement motivation (Gumpgookies) 
greater than fxpected at usual maturational rates. Adjustment to the 
testing situation increased slightly but not substantially, which .may be 
due to the initially good adjustment shown by many children. 

In comparison with data from other studies, the average 3inet gains 
are greater than those reported in other studies for control children 
and similar to those associated with "motivational enhancement" and 
"traditional" prog^*ams. Some Head Start programs on the average were 
doing little to enhance development as measured by Binet gains while 
others were as effective as the most effective experimental programs. 
There were also indications that gains were highest for those children 
with no previous experience, but that there is, also additional improvement 
for those children with previous Head Start experience. 

These data are consistent with the interpretation that most of the 
binet gains ascribed to Head Start (and traditional programs) are 
probably dae to changes in the child's readiness to perform, his task 
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orientation, desire to please the adult tester, and sense of confidence 
in his abilities rather than to basic increments in his cognitive ability. 
In some classes where extremely high gains have been found, the gains are 
likely to include in addition to motivational effects, true changes in the 
child's store of information, readiness, and cognitive ability. 

Gains were greatest for children from extremely impoverished back- 
grounds, and for children new to the .prp^r^m. Child sex and age were not 
related to gains, nor were parental characteristics such as aspirations, 
expectations, and child-rearing practices. In general, child and 
family background charac teristiqs were not related to gains. 

Except for age, teacher demographic variables were not related to 
the outcome measures for either 196 7-68 or 1968-69. The cognitive 
measures tended to be more susceptible to program variation, as measured 
by the OSCI , than the noncognitive measures. The relationships of the 
cognitive outcomes with the OSCI supTported the hypothesis that higher 
cognitive gains were associated with programs having a high proportion 
of time spent on language, arithmetic and "structured*' activities. The 
Binet results followed the PSI and AH-WPPSI patterns for raw gains but 
not for gciins adjusted for the pre score. The 3 adjustment scales 
(Motivation Problems, Behavior Problems, and Feelings of Inadequacy) and 
the Gumpgookies were less sensitive to program variation than were the 

cognitive measures. One reason for their being less sensitive is that 
the inherent nature of these scales (ceiling effects) makes them less 
susceptible to change. These scales were rather short and highly skewed 
and indicated that most children had few problems initially. However, 
there was a tendency for the Behavior Problem scale to follow the 
AH-WPPSI and PSI patterns o/ relating to program and teacher factors. 

These findings support the notion that programs do_ roake a difference 
and the high structured, focused,, and well-implemented compensatory 
programs can bring about greater immediate cognitive gains than low 
structured, diffuse, and less well implemented programs. 

The findings in this study were based upon univariate relationships 
of one explanatory variable with either raw or adjusted gain scores. 
Unbalanced analyses of variance and regression analyses were run where 
a number of explanatory variables could be considered jointly so that 
the main effects of the program, child and family variables on the Stanford 
Binet, Pre School Inventory, and Motivation Problem Scale could be 
adjusted for the influence of other confounding factors. This also permitted 
the estimations of interactions between program factors as measured by 
the OSCI and child background factors such as sex, age, pre score and 
; Socioeconomic level. The child-family and program variables selected for 
these analyses were either significant in the univariate analyses or 
were hypothesized to interact with other factors. 
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Tor the Rinet, SKS and age did not have significant main effects, hut 
a^L' did interact significantly with pre score. Older children with higher 
SB pre scores gained more tlian would be expei^ted on the basis of age, pre 
score level, and uther main and interaction effects. Children in the North 
and South tended to have higher gains and, of course, pre Binet scores 
(categorized into 3 levels) had a significant main effect. The length of the 
pre-post interval also had a significant main effect in three out of four 
analyses ^ However, it is difficult to interpret the pre/post- testing interval 
as a measure of program exposure since i^n some instances the pre test was 
given 2 or 3 months after the child was first exposed to the program. 

Children at the lowest level of Class Structured Lessons gained the 
least on the SB. On the other hand, children exposed to the highest level 
of Class Language and Discrimination Learning had significantly higher SB 
gains. Middle emphasis in Teacher- Creative Instruction - Small Group resulted 
in significantly higher Binet gains. Program variation as measured by the 
OSCl contributed significantly more in- explaining SB gains than child vari- 
ables, and there were virtually no interactions between child and program 
factors. 

For the PSI, pre score and region had significant main effects < 
Children in the South and West had the largest gains on the PSI, SES 
was insignificant. Age » which was not significant in the IQ analyses, 
was significant in all four PSI AJ^OVAs . In agreement with the univariate 
analyses, older children gained more on the PSI, Children exposed to 
the hi^h level of Class Structured Lessons did significantly better 
than children exposed to the low level of this factor. Like the Binet 
analyses, children exposed to a high level, of Teacher Creative Instruction 
gained the least on the PSI. Again, similar to the Binet, children under 
the long pre-post interval exhibited the highest PSI gains- There was 
some tendency for both sex and length of pfe-post interval to interact 
significantly with both Class and Teacher Structured Lessons. However, 
th#se interactions are difficult to interpret. The Motivation Problems (MP) 
Scale was the least sensitive of the three gain measures considered in 
the unbalanced analyses of variance. In general, the results of the 
ANOVAs agreed with the univariate analyses in respect to OSCI Class and 
Teacher effects. . 

The univariate adjusted gain analyses, ANOVAs,and multiple regression 
^analyses indicated a consistent and strong positive "relationship of SB gains 
wltli Class Language and Discrimination Learning while no significant rela- 
tiohs^hip was ' found for the PSI." On the other hand, children exposed to a 
high ]"e^el of Class Structured Lessons gained more on the PSI and gained 
less on the SB. The effects of the program and teacher factors were fairly 
uniform f oV^^ i f f erent sub population of children as indicated by the rela-^ 
tively small number of interactions between program factors and child-family 
background factdrs^. 

This report disclosed that there was substantial variation in cognitive 
gains among classes in 't.he E & R samples for the two years. More important, 
this report demons trated\hat a significant amount of this variation could 
PpYp"^^ predicted from class and teacher-based observations in a conceptually 
meaningful way. \ 

■ ■ ■■" . . • . - x • ■ , • _ 
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